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Health Services and the Family 


By A. Massey, M.D., D.P.H., D.P.A. 
Medical Officer of Health, City of Coventry 


[Paper read at the London Winter Conference of the Institute of 
Public Administration, February, 1938] 


HE basic human needs are food, shelter, clothing and sex. The 
formation of home and family constitutes the best means of 
satisfying at least three of these requirements. 

Thus the family is the fundamental unit of our community, and 
the community is virtually a collection of families. Having regard 
to the findings of social theory, however, there is something of a 
division between the family and the community in that the former 
is individualistic. 

There is present relevance in this for from it the point emerges 
that community health services may not fully penetrate the family. 
They do so to a considerable extent it is true, but on occasion the 
residual gates of the family citadel do not open wide save to 
individualistic service in the form of private medical practice. Thus 
it would appear that to give a complete health service to the family, 
public and private agencies must operate together. The environ- 
mental health services are essentially of a public nature, whereas the 
personal health services may well demand a combination of public 
and private practice. 


Environmental Services. 


The environmental services were dominant in the earlier concept 
of public health work. In more recent years however—notably for 
example since the Maternity and Child Welfare Act of 1918 and the 
Local Government Act of 1929—the personal approach has come to 
predominate. Nevertheless, questions of environment have, and will 
continue to have, a basic importance in so far as concerns the family, 
In this connection the matter of housing circumstances takes 
precedence. 

The environmental health services are concerned primarily with 
(i) slum clearance and associated rehousing, (ii) reconditioning and 
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repair of working-class houses, (iii) relief of overcrowding and (iv) 
the abatement of nuisances in and around dwellings. The powers 
under which these duties are performed and the methods of their 
application are well known. 

The transfer of families from condemned slum dwellings to new 
housing estates—often peripherally situated—has raised interesting 
social questions, such as, for example, the nature of the average 
reaction to new environment, difficulties of distance from work, 
isolation from wonted social amenities and reorientation of family 
budgets occasioned by a higher rent demand. These matters have 
been treated by numerous writers. 

The health services can meet some of these difficulties, as by the 
application of health education to the transferred families and by 
the requirement of community centres in connection with outlying 
estates. The problem of the family budget is far more difficult. A 
higher rent demand leaves less for the purchase of food. Rent rebates 
though very helpful do not always meet the position. From the 
public health angle it is important to ensure that the benefits of 
improved housing are not offset by a lowered standard of nutrition. 
Distance from work of transferred families constitutes another difficult 
problem. In this connection the health administrator is frequently 
in doubt as between the advocacy of peripheral houses and the 
advocacy of central flats. The former entail distance from work. 
On the other hand, working-class flats bring to their occupants a 
partial regimentation which hardly accords with the British tempera- 
ment. It seems to be a case of choosing the lesser disadvantage 
having regard to local circumstances. 


The abatement of overcrowding is a necessary contribution to 


wholesome family life. The standard of overcrowding laid down by 
the recent housing legislation is notoriously a low one. Even on this 
basis, however, the amount of ascertained overcrowding up and down 
the country is such that the abatement of it presents great difficulty. 
Rehousing provision undertaken by local authorities in relation to 
the abatement of overcrowding, does not at present! carry subsidy, 
and it appears that many authorities are holding back in the 
confident hope that Exchequer assistance will soon be forthcoming 
in this connection. 


Maternity and Child Welfare Services. 
These are essentially personal and family services and provide 


for the care of the expectant mother and her unborn offspring, the © 


mother during confinement, the nursing mother, the infant and the 


pre-school child. A vital part of these services is the domiciliary 


advisory work performed by. health visiting staffs. 
1 At the time of writing—December, 1937. 
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‘ 


A weakness in the system is the ‘‘ gap’’ which occurs in the 
supervision of young children between the age of one or two years 
when welfare-centre ministrations often cease to be sought by the 
parents concerned, and the age of five when the school medical 
service takes over. To close the gap, special toddlers’ clinics and 
nursery schools or classes have many advocates. It is difficult, 
however, to envisage for many years to come a sufficient provision 
in this connection. Perhaps a more practicable step for early 
application would be the inclusion of dependants in the National 
Health Insurance Scheme. This would tend to close the gap by 
placing children of intermediate age under the automatic supervision 
of the family doctor. 

In regard to maternity services, the Midwives Act, 1936, is a 
notable landmark. As required by the Act, there has now been 
established in each locality a complete domiciliary service of full-time 
midwives employed either directly by the local authority or employed 
by established voluntary associations and supervised by the local 
authority. Prior to the passing of the Midwives Act, 1936, there had 
been a progressive increase in the hospitalization of maternity cases. 
It is thought that the operation of the Act may tend to restore 
domiciliary confinements to greater favour, and obviate to some 
extent the large and expensive provision of additional hospital 
maternity beds which the former increase in hospitalization appeared 
to foreshadow. It is clear that concurrently with any degree of 
restoration of midwifery to domiciliary practice there must be 
progressive improvement in working-class housing conditions. 


The School Medical Services. 


When the school medical service, entailing the routine medical 
inspection of schoolchildren, was first introduced by the Education 
(Administrative Provisions) Act, 1907, it invoked resentment in many 
a family circle. To-day, however, the service is generally acceptable 
as making a salutary contribution to the health and happiness of the 
family. 

The system whereby schoolchildren are subjected to routine 
medical examination thrice during their school life is potentially of 
supreme value. Fuller co-operation by parents is still needed, 
however, if the service is to attain to full utility. It is to be noted, 
for example, that about 40 per cent. only of parents attend at school 
(although invited to do so) when their children are undergoing 
medical examination. There would be great advantage to all 
concerned if the percentage of parental attendances were to be 
increased. The parent has information that the medical examiner 
wants, and the medical examiner has valuable advice which he 
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wishes to impart at first hand to the parent. Then, again, there are 
still not a few parents who fail to obtain for their children the treatment 
advised by the school doctor; this is notoriously the case in regard 
to the provision of spectacles and in regard to dental treatment. 

Just as there is a “‘ gap ’’—between the age of one or two years 
and school-commencing age—in the services charged with the super- 
vision of the pre-school child, there has hitherto been a gap in respect 
of children between the time of school-leaving and the age of 16 years 
when they come within the scope of National Health Insurance. To 
fill this gap, legislation has just been approved by Parliament at the 
time of writing. When this comes into operation in April, 1938, 
young persons of the age from school-leaving to 16 years will be 
covered as to medical treatment by National Health Insurance. 

The school medical records relating to school-leavers have great 
practical value in connection with vocational selection. Hitherto 
these records have not been utilized, for example, by certifying factory 
surgeons (now to be termed ‘‘ examining surgeons ’’) at the time 
of entry to factory life of the young persons concerned. It is an 
important advance that under the Factories Act, 1937, the school 
medical records are to be made available to examining factory 
surgeons on request. It is a vital thing to the family that its young 
members should as far as possible take up work that is not unsuited 
to their physical and mental equipment. 


Hospital Treatment. 


The hospitalization of infectious diseases is in the main a family 
service. The detection and control of infections entail close 
domiciliary relationship with the family. 

Since the Local Government Act, 1929, the public health services 
have also become actively concerned with the provision of general 
hospital treatment. In this matter, financial as well as medical 
contacts with the family have been established, for in pursuance of 
section 16 of the Local Government Act, 1929, cost recovery according 
to means is necessary in respect of maintenance of cases in a municipal 
general hospital. Assessments in this connection demand intimate 
inquiries as to the income and outgoings of the family. Collection 
of monies relating to hospital treatment, maternity beds, etc., may 
well be more productive if undertaken by the Public Health Depart- 
ment, for the necessarily impersonal methods of a Finance Department 
do not always elicit the best response in this particular sphere. 


Health Education and Propaganda. 


If the health services are to devolve to the best advantage of 
the family, the members of the family must be persuaded to make 
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full use of them and to learn and observe the rules of personal and 
environmental hygiene. They must be prepared to take such steps 
as are within their capacity to promote or maintain their own health— 
as, for example, by joining ‘‘ keep-fit ’’ classes. To quote Montaigne, 
the philosopher, ‘‘ It is not enough to lodge knowledge with them, 
but they must be made to espouse it.’’ 

To bring this about, skilled propaganda is needed and the 
Government’s current campaign in this connection is timely and 
eminently useful. The vendors of patent medicines indicate to us 
all too well the compelling power of skilful publicity. It is to be 
regretted that authentic and scientific health propaganda is liable to 
be swamped by the constant flood of profit-seeking publicity in the 
commercial sphere. 

Persistence is probably the outstanding feature of successful 
publicity. Thus it is that, in the field of popular health education, 
quiet, unremitting effort may well achieve more than occasional 
““ stunts.’’ The latter are merely spasmodic reminders of the need 
for continuity. So far as the family is concerned, the intimate 
approach of the health visitor in her educative capacity is of first 
importance. 

The private practitioner carries much weight as a family 
counsellor, but, as will be seen on a subsequent page, he finds difficulty 
in reconciling the manner of his livelihood with the preventive rdéle. 

Among the subjects that present favourable scope for popular 
health education that of food and nutrition occupies a first place. 
The nutrition problem in a working-class family may arise from one 
or both of the following considerations, viz., financial inability to 
buy enough food or ignorance as to what to buy. The first point is 
for the economist. The second is assuredly for the public health 
service to deal with. 


The Réle of the Private General Medical Practitioner. 


Public health administrators who look ahead see one of two things 
in regard to the private general medical practitioner. Some envisage 
a comprehensive full-time State medical service with private practice 
largely superseded. Others see the retention of general: practice, with 
the accordance to the general practitioner of some definite part in the 
public health scheme. It appears that, at any rate for some time to 
come, the latter is likely to constitute the line of development. 

So far as the family is concerned, the general practitioner can be 
an influential link between its members and the public health services. 
On the other hand, if he is in any way biassed against the public 
health services, he can be to some extent a barrier between the family 
and the services in question. 
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It is recognised that the mass of general medical practitioners in 
this country form the potential ‘‘ front line ’’ in the organized advance 
towards improved national health. But there is at present a funda- 
mental difficulty occasioned by the incompatibility between the 
financial interests of the practitioner and his full pursuit of preventive 
medicine. In this connection, for example, the complaint of alleged 
“encroachments ’’ upon private practice due to the activities of 
child-welfare centres, school clinics and the like, is not infrequently 
put forward. 

Then, again, there is apprehension consequent upon the suggestion 
adduced in some quarters to the effect that domiciliary midwifery 
should be restricted in each locality to a panel of specially qualified 
or specially experienced practitioners rather than that it should be 
open to any registered practitioner as at present. 

If, as inferred in the opening paragraphs of this paper, the private 
general practitioner has an essential and complementary part to play 
in the family health services, then his position should be consolidated 
and readjusted to accord with the present inevitable ascendency of 
preventive medicine. It would appear that this can only be done 
in two ways, (i) by amending the present system whereby the general 
practitioner has a financial interest in sickness and (ii) by linking 
the general] practitioner more closely with the public health services. 

It is thought that the first point might be met to a considerable 
extent by the inclusion of the dependants of insured persons within the 
scope of the National Health Insurance Scheme; for in this Scheme, 
it is to be remembered, the income of the doctor does not depend 
upon the amount of illness he treats. 

In the view of many, an’ important approach to the second 
desideratum would result from the replacement of ad hoc Insurance 
Committees in favour of Local Authorities in connection with the 
local administration of National Health Insurance. This was, of 
course, the majority recommendation of the Royal Commission on 
National Health Insurance which reported on these lines as long 
as eleven years ago. 

These things have undoubted relevance to the future of the family 
health services. 


Conclusion. 


The family stands firm as the basic social unit, despite some post- 
war change in moral standards, and despite a fall in the birth-rate 
that has been wellnigh enough to allay Malthusian fears. 

The health administrator must therefore continue to think largely 
in terms of the family, and this paper essays briefly to indicate a 
few random points as a basis for discussion in this connection. 
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The Educational System and the 
Family 


By A. L. Hutcuinson, M.A. 
Education Committee, Kent County Council 


[Paper read at the London Winter Conference, February, 1938] 


] T is one of the conceits of modern educational thought to adopt 
the habit of regarding education as the prerogative of the State 
or the school and to forget the part played by the family until a 
child, who has become unmanageable at school, is found to be 
suffering from neuroses developed by family life and is hurried to 
the nearest clinic for psychological treatment. In such manner do 
educationalists tend to rid themselves of responsibility for the family. 
This is largely due to our short memories which easily dwell on the 
achievements of to-day and neglect the heritage of the past. The 
family has an educational pedigree which stretches back for centuries, 
while State interference in education is but the product of the last 
few decades of the nineteenth century, but pride prevents us from 
giving the family its due value, although the rapid changes of the 
modern world demand a re-assessment of the value of family life. 
It is the purpose of this paper to challenge this complacency, firstly, 
by analysing the influence of the State on the part played by the 
family in education, and, secondly, by indicating the relationship 
which should exist between the school and the family. 

The influence of the State on the part played by the family in 
education is primarily a matter of political philosophy. This is 
shown more clearly to-day than at any time since the Reformation 
by the educational policies of the great European dictatorships. 
To a Communist, Nazi, or Fascist, education is the means whereby 
the State binds the growing child to the service of a political ideal, 
a service which may not be denied and is in itself the purpose of life. 
To achieve this purpose the family is subordinated to the will of the 
State as expressed in the school or the youth organisation, and the 
child is made to feel first and foremost a loyalty to his race, nation 
or class and only secondarily a loyalty to his family. As the family 
is always the most personal group within a child’s knowledge and is 
therefore the group in which he most readily learns standards of 
conduct and thought, this duality of loyalties may develop a sense of 
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insecurity and instability which is inimical to sound education. 
Whether this is so depends upon the relative strength of the family 
and the State. When the State is strong and the family weak, as in 
times of revolution or war, when economic and political catastrophes 
destroy the security normally offered by the family, no rival loyalties 
are likely to arise and the State alone can provide the security and 
stability necessary for education. In such cases the State may create 
a new world of loyalties and action in which the growing child can 
find happiness and achievement. When, however, the State usurps 
for its own ends functions which the family still continues to perform 
with reasonable efficiency, danger arises. The relative strength and 
weakness of the Russian and German ideologies may be due to this 
subtle educational difference. 

In democratic countries the connection between political philosophy 
and education can best be seen in France, where the political ideals 
of the Revolution had an enormous influence on educational develop- 
ment. In England it is more difficult to trace. This is unfortunate, 
as it is often assumed that education is above party politics when 
really it is nothing of the kind; for all through the nineteenth century 
the rate of educational progress was controlled by a ceaseless rivalry 
between Conservative and Liberal educational philosophers. The one 
side held the view that every child should be educated according 
to his station and that it was the responsibility of parents to see that 
this was so. The other regarded education as the natural right of a 
free society, by means of which privilege was to be disinherited and 
equality of opportunity achieved. The direct challenge of these 
opposed philosophies was, however, obscured partly by the religious 
issue, for in fact such education as there was had mainly been 
provided by the churches, and partly by a large mass of opinion 
which accepted neither philosophy in its entirety, but, realising that 
industrial change had made some educational progress imperative, 
preferred to proceed step by step as necessity dictated. Hence the 
great Education Acts of the nineteenth and early twentieth century 
do not represent the unqualified creed of any political school of 
thought, but are a curious mixture of mutually contradictory ideas. 
Thus it is still possible to regard State education in England as a 
charity, even if it is no longer possible to confuse School Boards 
with Boards of Guardians, while it is equally permissible to regard 
it as a national service providing all the education a child requires, 
both for the mind and the body, from infancy to manhood. 

This duality is important to the family, as it is never quite clear 
what help the family may expect to receive from the State nor what 
are the limits of a family’s responsibility. The Conservative assump- 
tion that it is the primary duty of the family to provide for the 
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education of its children is recognised by the clause in the Education 
Act of 1921 that it is the duty of the State to provide elementary 
education only for such children for whom sufficient and suitable 
provision is not otherwise made, but it takes a Liberal form when 
the Act places upon the parents the duty of ensuring that their 
children receive efficient elementary education in reading, writing and 
arithmetic, and when it permits Local Education Authorities to 
develop an educational system which in its wide provision of 
facilities far exceeds this basic minimum. The limit of State com- 
pulsion is, however, narrow; for example, although parents are 
compelled by the State to see that their children obtain an elementary 
education, there is no similar compulsion to ensure that those children 
who are proved to be outstandingly capable of profiting by higher 
education obtain it. The matter is left solely to the wisdom of the 
family. To take an example, a girl, who won a scholarship at her 
local grammar school at the age of eleven, was not permitted to take 
it up by her parents on the grounds that none of the other children 
had had the opportunity and why should she be placed in a privileged 
position? Leaving her elementary school at fourteen, she obtained 
employment at a paper mill, where three years later her health 
broke down. After a couple of false diagnoses, she entered a London 
hospital for observation, when it was discovered that her trouble was 
psychological, and she was advised to begin her education over again 
and ultimately to train for secretarial employment. 

This incident, however, is significant not only because it shows 
how small are the obligations which are placed upon parents by Acts 
of Parliament, but also because it shows the opportunities which State 
education provides if parents wish to make use of them. It is through 
their permissive not their obligatory powers that Local Education 
Authorities have been able to develop a national system of education 
to which an overwhelming majority of families turn for their 
children’s schooling. Many of the services provided by authorities 
which are of greatest value to the family, such as medical treatment 
and maintenance grants for children attending schools for 
higher education, the provision of meals, the provision of clothing for 
physical education, the award of scholarships to Universities, Training 
Colleges, Technical Colleges, and Schools of Art, the provision of 
spectacles and surgical instruments for children with physical defects, 
the aid granted to school journeys and camps, and the award of 
travelling allowances for children who live some distance from the 
school or institute they wish to attend, are all permissive powers which 
an authority may or may not exercise at its discretion. 

‘The value of such services to a family is hard to over-estimate. 
Take, for example, a family living in a rural area contiguous to an 
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important market town consisting of father, mother, two boys and 
three girls. As you enter their house the rugs on the floor attract 
attention as having been made by the mother in classes provided 
by the Local Women’s Institute and aided by the Education 
Authority. A photograph of the eldest girl playing hockey for her 
secondary school eleven stands on the mantelpiece, as, having left 
school last summer, she is away from home taking a course in nursery 
training in preparation for obtaining a post as a children’s nurse. 
To meet the expenses of the course she has obtained a higher 
exhibition from the Education Committee. In the back room the 
eldest boy is doing his ‘‘ prep.’’ as he, too, is a special place holder 
at the Grammar School and is working hard for matriculation. The 
second boy has just come in from the farm, and has picked up his 
note-book in preparation for the day classes in agriculture, to attend 
which he will be released from work by his employer on the following 
morning. His aim is to win a scholarship to the local farm institute. 
The second girl is out at an Art School evening class, as she has 
always shown ability with her fingers and is aiming for work in a 
dressmaking firm, and the father is also out as the county bee-keeping 
expert is lecturing in the village that evening. Finally, the youngest 
girl attracts attention. Short-sighted and undernourished, she has 
only just started school attendance, and her first year has been broken 
by an operation for tonsilitis, visits to the oculist for the provision of 
spectacles, a few unhappy visits to the school dentist, and daily doses 
of malt and oil, together with a glass of milk. Her mother looks at 
her with relief as she tells you that she is doing splendidly now. Such 
a picture, although perhaps exceptional, is not fanciful, and in it can 
be seen at every turn the helping hand of the education authority 
which is making full use of its permissive powers. 

The principle administrative difficulties inherent in our educational 
system arise when contiguous authorities make widely different use of 
these powers. This frequently happens when the population of an 
urban area exceeds its bounds and develops dormitory suburbs within 
the confines of a more rural neighbour, who for lack of means or 
because its administrative problems are of a different order to those 
of the urban authority has made far less use of its permissive powers 
than its neighbour. A move to a new house built outside the borough 
boundary may upset the whole family economy, for at a time when 
rent and fares may be of necessity increased, scales of allowances for 
scholarships, maintenance grants, and travelling grants may be 
reduced, and the cost of medical services increased. Perhaps more 
important still the opportunities for all forms of Higher Education may 
be limited and the chances of winning a scholarship seriously reduced. 
In the long run the periodical revisions of local government boundaries 
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adjust glaring anomalies, but the responsibility for reducing these 
differences to a minimum rests primarily with the local authorities, 
who are fully aware of the difficulties. Far-reaching steps have been 
taken of recent years to plan all forms of higher education on a 
regional basis, irrespective of local boundaries, and the majority of 
authorities have agreements for the mutual exchange of students 
with their neighbours. It is, however, administrative difficulties of 
this character, arising from the complaints of individual families, 
which show how completely many families have come to regard 
education provided by the State as a right. 

The relationship between the State and family has been seen to 
be largely legal and administrative in character, and it is now 
necessary to turn to the much more personal relationship which exists 
between the family and the school. This relationship cannot be 
properly understood except in terms of the child’s development, but 
it is important to realise that it is only: when he attends school that 
the child is brought into continuous contact with persons who have 
been specially trained in the care of young children, or with a 
society which is specifically designed to provide comparatively 
impersonal standards of conduct and adequate opportunities for the 
development of his growing powers. On the co-operation between 
the school and the family depends the child’s success in this wider 
life. 

The influence of the skilled teacher is most apparent in the earliest 
school days when the broad lines of a child’s emotional and tempera- 
mental life are still in the making. It is also in these days that 
unsatisfactory conditions at home or at school can unwittingly do 
incalculable harm, but, on the other hand, that close co-operation 
between teachers and parents may provide a background which will 
enable children even with the most unpromising home conditions to 
live happy lives of ever-extending achievement. A good infant or 
nursery school should provide the nervous child with the security 
which impatience often denies it at home, the active child with an 
outlet for surplus physical energy, the imaginative child with a chance 
for imaginative play undisturbed by the inevitable interruptions of 
adult life, the pampered child with the necessity for fending for itself, 
the unloved child with the affection for which it yearns, and the 
under-nourished child with the extra nutrition without ‘which its 
life will be a burden both at home and at school. It should also 
offer every child sunlight, fresh air, bright, interesting surroundings, 
and opportunities for mastering the basic techniques of speech, 
reading, number, and controlled movement. The repercussions of 
such an atmosphere on the family are immense. The absence of the 
child at school may enable the mother to enter employment and thus 
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to increase the family income to a level which gives the child a 
fair deal; moreover, the mother who is released from the continuous 
presence of her child becomes a better companion for the child out 
of school hours. On the other hand, the child who has been wisely 
guided at school certainly becomes a much pleasanter person to have 
about the home. The experienced and skilled teacher may also be 
able to give helpful advice to the less experienced mother and 
encouragement to the child. To achieve these ends the infants’ school 
needs modern accommodation and up-to-date equipment as well as 
wise teachers, and, it may be that now that the raising of the school- 
leaving age has in some measure been achieved, attention will be 
concentrated on the improvement of infant schools and the develop- 
ment of nursery schools and classes. 

As the child grows up, his various needs which have at first been 
met by the care with which a trained teacher provides the opportunity 
for individual development will more and more be met by the school 
society and the curriculum. First the class and then the school win 
the growing boy or girl’s allegiance, and in return provide standards 
of conduct and action which are carried from the school to the home. 
It is at this stage that the full value of a society which is specifically 
designed to develop the child’s natural powers and has comparatively 
impersonal standards of conduct, is apparent. The school will 
develop interests and provide opportunities for practical achievement 
which often give the home new aims and standards. The girl who 
upholsters an old chair or weaves a scarf from wool she has herself 
dyed from natural dyes, or the boy who mends the old pots and pans 
and makes a small wardrobe or table for his bedroom, may, by 
winning the respect of their parents, give them the incentive to make 
their home more worthy of their children. In many other ways the 
school and the family are drawn close together. Money is saved for 
school journeys and camps; help is forthcoming to make school sports 
days, plays, and open days a success, and the activities of the school 
football team become a topic of general family interest. By these 
means the life of the school may have a lasting influence on family 
life, creating new interests and standards not only for the children 
but also for the parents. 

The creation of the Senior or Central School, has made possible 
this development of the curriculum and of school activities, but the 
reorganisation which it entails is often hampered by a large number 
of administrative difficulties of which the most important are the 
problem of delimiting the catchment areas of Central Schools where 
the co-operation of non-provided schools is necessary, the difficulty 
of finding satisfactory centres for Central Schools in rural areas, with 
the associated problem of transporting rural children to urban areas, 
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and the adequate organisation of Central School courses with the 
school-leaving age of fourteen. On the top of these problems has come 
the Education Act of 1936 with its provisions for raising the age to 
fifteen with exemptions, and for the co-operation of local education 
authorities in reorganisation schemes of the managers of non-provided 
schools. Of these proposals the one which most intimately concerns 
the family is the exemption from school attendance of children over 
fourteen who have obtained beneficial employment. So long as there 
is a scarcity of juvenile labour, the temptation to parents to accept 
employment for their children at the first satisfactory opportunity will 
be far too great for the Act to have much effect on the length of 
school life generally throughout the country. The Act may, how- 
ever, prevent certain types of pernicious employment, raise the general 
conditions of employment for juveniles between fourteen and fifteen 
years of age, and retain in school those members of that age-group 
who would normally fail to obtain employment. It looks as though 
the top classes of Central Schools will be composed of the unemploy- 
able children. 

There are two special problems connected with the school and 
the family which deserve attention: the one is that of the exceptional 
child who wins a special place at a secondary school; the other that 
of the maladjusted child. The selection of children for secondary 
education is one of the most important administrative tasks which 
is undertaken by the local authorities. The method of selection is 
by means of a examination normally in English and Arithmetic, 
together with a general paper which is increasingly being based on 
one of the well-known systems of group intelligence tests. Beyond 
this general uniformity there is a great variety of examination practice. 
Some authorities use this examination as a general admission 
examination as well as a scholarship examination, others confine it to 
the latter purpose only, some give more weight than others to the 
intelligence test, some attempt to develop a paper which will provide 
a wide scatter of marks at the point where the marginal scholarship 
candidate is likely to be found, and, to obtain a definite relationship 
between the scatter in each of the subjects examined, others have 
no clear policy. In some areas candidates have the chance of sitting 
in two successive years, in others an age allowance is adopted. All 
these differences are obviously important, especially to the family 
which is ambitious for its children to obtain secondary education. 
The worst examination is that which gives the maximum opportunity 
to the well-drilled candidate who may not have outstanding intel- 
lectual ability, the best examination is one that is the outcome of a 
definite policy and reduces the element of cramming to a minimum. 
It may be necessary for authorities in the future to form examining 
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unions as the conduct of the examination becomes increasingly the 
task of experts. 

The child who wins a special place enters a new world of learning, 
interest and achievement with which his parents can often have but 
little contact. Far too often the secondary schools on their part, in 
an endeavour to cherish high standards of scholarship and culture, lose 
touch with the home conditions of their pupils, or fail to show 
sympathetic understanding of family difficulties. This superiority on 
the part of secondary schools, which is equally marked in their 
relations with the elementary schools from which their scholars are 
drawn, is fostered by the administrative distinction between Higher 
and Elementary education. Although this problem is not the concern 
of a paper on the Educational system and the Family, it is worth 
noting that in this indirect way it has a serious repercussion on the 
relationship between the family and the school. Ultimately it is of 
the greatest importance for education that administrators, teachers, 
and the general public should treat both elementary and secondary 
schools with equal honour and respect. 

The problem of the mal-adjusted child is a comparatively new 
discovery in its present form, which has been made possible by the 
emphasis modern educational philosophy places on individual 
development and by the knowledge modern psychology has given 
us of the process of emotional and mental growth. Delinquencies, 
such as persistent lying, theft, aggressiveness, inability to succeed in 
some particular subject of the curriculum, laziness and fear of 
authority, when they appear in exaggerated forms, are now normally 
recognised as being due to some fundamental disharmony generally 
traceable to family relationships. Schools and local education 
authorities are making increasing use of child-guidance clinics to 
treat these conditions, although the use of such clinics is in its infancy 
and is not yet sufficiently established to have received a wide measure 
of support. However, there can be little doubt that in the near 
future progressive authorities will establish them as part of their 
general educational provision, and that they will form a further link 
between the school, the State and the family. 

To summarise the views expressed in this paper it is clear that 
educational progress depends on a national belief in education just 
as much in democratic as in dictatorial States. In England the 
interplay of party politics has created an educational system which 
provides compulsorily a basic minimum of elementary education, but 
where authorities exercise their permissive powers it also provides 
a national system of education which is becoming to be accepted 
by the majority of citizens as their right. As far as the family is 
concerned the fundamental administrative problem is the extent to 
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which authorities make use of these powers, and difficulties which 
seriously affect the welfare of the family are most likely to arise 
where adjacent authorities make widely different use of them. The 
relationship between the school and the family, which is more personal 
than that between the family and the State, raises certain questions 
of policy, such as the importance of nursery schools and classes, the 
raising of the school-leaving age, the selection of children for secondary 
education, the administrative distinction between elementary and 
higher education, and the development of child-guidance clinics. 
These are all problems which can only be successfully faced in so 
far as our democracy becomes educationally minded and is prepared 
to use education as a means of furthering the well-being of a 
democratic community to the same extent as dictatorial régimes are 
using education to propagate their particular ideologies. 











The Family and the Social Services 
By P. Forp, B.Sc., Ph.D. 


[Paper read at the London Winter Conference, February, 1938. ] 


HE central dilemma of the social services in relation to the 

family arises from the fact that the wage has two functions. 
First, it is a payment for work done, and is the means by which the 
available labour supply is distributed between the various occupa- 
tions; secondly, it provides the means for raising and maintaining 
families, and for guarding against the contingencies incidental to this 
process. Now these two functions may sometimes be mutually 
inconsistent. What are the requirements of the first? The industrial 
system treats all persons whom it regards, or whom the State allows 
it to regard as available for work, as separate units of labour, paid 
on some calculation of their worth in the industrial process. If more 
labourers are wanted in some branch of work, they are secured by 
the offer of higher wages; if less, they may be dismissed, or have 
their wages reduced. And the same wage will be paid to all workers 
alike, whether they are married, single or widowed, who perform 
the same class and quantity of work. The conception of the labour 
force as consisting of a quantity of mobile units was very strong in 
the nineteenth century, and legislation was passed in West European 
countries to render this notion of freely bargaining industrial units 
effective. The anti-combination laws of England, the legislation of 
revolutionary and Napoleonic France to ensure free choice of occupa- 
tion and to prevent trade unions and the agrarian legislation which 
broke up serfdom and other feudal restrictions on the mobility of 
peasants, are instances of this . Unemployment, low wages and under- 
employment are part of the process for treating labour units 
according to their estimated worth in the productive process, and of 
inducing workers to leave occupations where their services are no 
longer required. These penalties are meted out impartially to all 
persons, whatever their needs and whether they have many 
dependants or none. 

But the performance of this function of compelling workers to 
seek other jobs necessarily renders impossible the complete achieve- 
ment of the other, that of providing the income needed to raise and 
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maintain the family. For it may involve the reduction, or even 
complete loss, of income. The requirement of a flexible labour supply 
conflicts with the security of the worker. This was revealed clearly 
enough by the public and private inquiries of the ‘eighties and 
‘nineties of last century—the volumes of the Royal Commission on 
Labour, of that on Sweating, of Booth on London and of Rowntree 
on York. For a substantial proportion of the working class, the 
wage provided neither full maintenance nor the means for meeting 
the contingencies of life. It was this failure which in due course 
led to the development of the social services. There was, judging 
by the London and other surveys, a remarkable fall in the volume 
of poverty by 1929-1931. Many factors contributed to this result. 
There was a general rise of productivity, as tested by the census of 
production, a general rise of wages, and a rise of unskilled workers’ 
wages faster than those of the skilled; and owing to birth-rate 
changes, the proportion of earners per family also increased. Trades 
Boards dealt with sweating, and the social services also made their 
contribution. 

The social services which helped to achieve this result nevertheless 
present a double dilemma. For the system relies upon the pinch 
of wage reduction reinforced by the threat of unemployment, old 
age or death, to stimulate the worker to find a new and better market 
for his labour, and to induce in him habits of foresight and thrift. 
It follows that where the aid takes the form of a cash payment 
indemnifying the recipient against loss of wages, then the standard 
to which the State can work is one that is commercially set, t.e., the 
wages of independent unskilled workmen is the maximum. Similarly, 
the assumption is that a man in normal work should be expected to 
make provision for certain contingencies, and to pay for certain 
special services, and therefore that aid by the State should be 
confined to cases where unemployment or some permanent cause 
reduces the earning capacity of the family to a low level. The 
modern surveys show that there is still a considerable amount of 
poverty remaining, but extension of aid from the State beyond a 
certain point is said to endanger individual initiative in these two 
respects. 

The social services endeavour to meet the dilemma by a 
combination of individualism with collective aid. Take the case of 
the aged. The poor law system used the deterrent principle either 
by means of the workhouse test, or by outdoor relief of quite 
inadequate amounts of 1s. 6d. to 4s., which were eked out by 
private charity, aid from relatives and occasional earnings. It was 
indeed these things which the poor law tried to encourage. In 1895, 
some of the members of the Royal Commission on the Aged Poor 
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declared that outdoor relief should be given on an adequate scale, 
but only to the ‘‘ worthy ’’ poor. What the results were we know 
from both Booth and Rowntree’s work. Old age was a major cause 
of poverty and the result of pensions has been to reduce greatly the 
volume of poverty traceable to this cause. The numbers of the 
aged cannot be increased merely through the grant of a pension, 
and if savings are not penalised, there would be no adverse effect 
here either. The original Act muddled the issue by adding to the 
scheme various merit qualifications and a means test which rendered 
savings of a certain amount useless, though the effect of this has been 
modified by the contributory pensions scheme. Somewhat the same 
story can be told of widows’ and orphans’ pensions. In most unions 
widows with illegitimate children were refused relief altogether, and 
they had to depend on charity and fend for themselves as best they 
could. In the case of other widows some unions adopted the 
workhouse test, while others gave outdoor relief on the most diverse 
principles and often without proper inquiry. Some, arguing that a 
widow with dependent children was likely to be able bodied, and should 
by her own efforts maintain one or two children, gave relief only in 
respect of the surplus children above the number. In the Widows’ 
and Orphans’ Pensions Act self-help is expressed in the workers’ 
contribution; the development of unemployment and _ health 
insurance illustrates the same point, though there is a further 
difficulty, that whereas the numbers of the old and of widows is not 
increased by voluntary action, the claims on the ground of loss of 
work or sickness can be. Here ‘also social insurance legislation 
endeavours to combine individualistic principles with collective aid. 
Contributions have been insisted upon, while the assistance granted 
is limited by gaps, by relating weeks of benefit to the number of 
contributions, by keeping the benefit below wages, and by various 
penalties to guard against voluntary loss and malingering, such as 
disallowance for refusing suitable employment, etc. And the Royal 
Commission on Unemployment Insurance argued that the insurance 
system has not discouraged saving, as all qualified persons receive 
benefits alike, so that the man who saves is better off by the amount 
of his saving than the man who does not. Unemployment assistance 
is in a different category. The purpose of these compromises of 
principle is to permit the grant of assistance without either decreasing 
the flexibility of the economic system or weakening parental foresight 
and family responsibility. Has this hope been realised? Are there 
any tendencies in the services which will prevent its realisation in 
the future? 

Mrs. Bosanquet in her books on ‘‘ The Family ” and on ‘‘ The 
Poor Law Report 1909 ’’ is at considerable pains to emphasise the 
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point of view that the initial responsibility for maintenance must be 
on the individual and the family and not upon the State. Indeed, 
she is led to declare that the family is a ‘‘ mutual benefit society with 
extended functions,’’ and to make ihe preservation of habits of 
mutual support a test of the wisdom of State assistance. What then 
has been the effect of the social services upon the sense of obligation 
amongst the members of the family? There can be no doubt that 
the unity and authority of the family has been weakened in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, but many factors other than the 
social services have contributed to this result. One has only 
to think of the unity in work, consumption and adversity of the 
peasant family, all the adult members of which worked wholly or 
partly on the plot of ground, to realise how much it has been 
subjected to a disintegrating assault by the progress of modern 
industrialism. The centre of production has moved out of the family 
into the factory, mine and office. The production groups are no 
longer families, even in the extended sense, but aggregations of 
individual labour units without the common tie of blood. The 
wage system treats every individual as a labour unit separate from 
the other members of the group, and even calls upon the labour 
of children unless the State imposes restrictions. Secondly, technical 
progress has altered the position of women by removing much of the 
older domestic work into the factory. An old housewife’s manage- 
ment book, such as Markham’s, with its long list of duties, 
brings out vividly how much the household tasks were those of 
actual production, as well as the utilisation of resources. The rise 
of the canning industry, the laundry, the restaurant and the fried- 
fish shop of recent years are current manifestations of the change. 

Women’s employments outside the home similarly tend to 
emphasise individual market worth. Feminism as a doctrine, helped 
no doubt by industrial changes which have provided women with 
more opportunities for earning outside the home, has improved the 
position of women within it. Traditional socialist thought, especially 
its Continental varieties has been extremely critical of the institution 
of the family on the ground that it is the seat of individualism and 
property, that it involves the subordination of women and that it 
rivals the State in its claim on the allegiance of the individual. At 
least it is certain that some of the features of the Victorian family 
were connected with low rents and cheap domestic labour. Social 
criticism as well as enlarging economic opportunities must have acted 
as a solvent of the older family relationships. Even in relaxation 
and amusement, the works’ team, the works’ choral society, and 
pleasure provided by commercial enterprise, have supplanted in some 
degree the family games. All these factors have contributed to the 
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weakening of the unity of the family, and they have sometimes been 
overlooked in the extreme statements as to the disintegrating effects 
of the social services on family responsibility. 

These facts enable us to keep a sense of perspective in assessing 
the influence of the social services. In my view, they are a consequence 
rather than a cause of the decline of the family as a unit of mutual 
responsibility. At the same time, by relying upon the wage in a 
system of progressive technique and change of taste, modern 
industrialism has introduced new elements of uncertainty into the 
lives of workers. And by raising standards of life and so relieving 
the pressure of immediate day-to-day needs, it has permitted workers 
to think of the ways of providing against them. It is not possible, 
even by the solidarity of the family, to make adequate provision 
against these contingencies. ‘‘ A man who reaches the age of 65 
can look forward in the average case to a life of 12 more years, a 
woman at that age to 15 more years. This is a long period of 
time, during which there is little or no income from labour. To 
provide an income of only $25 a month from age 65 on, a man must 
have accumulated $3,300 and a woman $3,600 on reaching this age. 
The great majority of old people do not have an accumulation of 
this amount.’’ Thus runs the Report of the House of Representatives 
Committee on Finance on the American Social Security Bill. Similar 
comments could be made on provision for the other contingencies. 
The extension of the functions of the State have proved to be the 
only practicable means of making this provision possible. Quite 
apart from any question of modifying the distribution of wealth by 
social services, Professor Levy’s and Sir Arnold Wilson’s analysis 
of our experience of industrial assurance does not encourage a belief 
that pooling of resources for this purpose through private enterprise 
is likely to be as efficient as a State system. Nor is this part of the 
problem fundamentally changed in a socialist society. In the one 
example we have, the treatment of the members of the family as 
separable production units is carried through even more logically than 
in a capitalistic society, and the social services and free goods generally 
are provided on a relatively more generous scale than in other 
countries. It is true that in England social services have developed 
partly out of a general desire to redistribute wealth a little more 
evenly, but the point of view of workers leads one to suppose that 
even if the incomes from industry were more evenly distributed than 
they are, democracy would still elect to surrender part of them as rates 
and taxes in order to make provision by large-scale organisation 
against these contingencies. For the demand is not only for less 
inequality but for more security. 

On the other hand, though in a very blundering sort of way, 
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the State has endeavoured to foster the sense of mutual obligation 
amongst the members of the family, mainly by the use of means tests. 
Current ethical standards may determine what kind of means test 
is practicable, but the rules which the State enforces may themselves 
react on the sense of obligation. In its various services the State 
itself does its best to confuse the minds of its beneficiaries upon this 
very point. For some of its services it accepts the constitution of 
the labour market, and deals with the individual and not with the 
family as a whole. In others it reviews the position of the whole 
household. In some it takes the account of dependants when deter- 
mining the amount of assistance, in others they are ignored. 

When we pass from benefit rules to tests of means the confusion 
is even greater. The Poor Law Act imposes a statutory liability on 
parents, grandparents, husbands, wives with separate property and 
children of certain relieved persons, to contribute towards their 
maintenance. With the exception of the unmarried mother, step- 
father and wife with property, the list has been unchanged since 
1601. Brothers and sisters are excluded from liability. The ethical 
origin of this scheme of obligation is doubtful; it is not even clear 
that it represented the religious duty of the day, for the Act passed 
three years earlier placed the obligation on parents and children only. 
In practice, this obligation is enforced on comparatively small 
numbers of people; if it affected larger numbers, it is possible that 
it would meet with opposition in some respects and be found 
contrary to public sentiment. 

In addition there is a secondary liability upon members of the 
family or household containing an assisted person. The amount 
of assistance granted or the charge made for rendering a service 
may be based on an assessment of the total needs of the group as 
compared with its total resources. The essence of the method is that 
pressure is placed upon earners other than the beneficiary to assist 
him, because he will not be able to maintain himself unless they give 
some help. This kind of obligation may fall upon persons who have 
no statutory liability, while those with statutory liability not resident 
in the household may escape. Such tests may be used in a dozen 
to eighteen different local and central services. 

For the present purpose, the important aspect of such tests is 
the unit of assessment. The three main ones are: (1) the income of 
head or parents only; (2) the income of the household; (3) an 
intermediate type of ‘‘ family ’’ test, which limits liability to the 
parents and their earning children and possibly other close relations. 
The use of these tests in the national services needs no comment, 
but the position is less clear in the local services. As explained in a 
recent article in PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, a simple questionnaire 
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respecting these tests was issued to the appropriate officers of all the 
county boroughs. The result was to reveal a considerable confusion 
both in the unit of assessment and other aspects of their administra- 
tion. In the case of meals and milk for school children, out of 
forty-nine authorities, thirty-six used the household, five the family, 
two a parent only test, and six had no scales at all. In the issue of 
free and low-priced milk under the Maternity and Child Welfare Acts, 
of fifty-five authorities, thirty-nine assess the household, four the 
family, six the parents, and five had no definite scale. In the award 
of special places in secondary schools, thirty-eight used a ‘‘ parents 
only ’’ test, eleven a household and six a family. In addition, the 
scales varied in the way they graded the amount of the assistance 
as the assessable income rose. There were at least seven main 
types of scales. The differences were often wide and could not be 
accounted for by variations in the economic constitution of the 
average family, i.e., its need and earning capacity, in the several 
areas. There may be a case for using different units of assessment 
for different services, but there seems none for the use of different 
units by different authorities for the same services. 

These are only the legal aspects of the obligations which regula- 
tions impose. They do not tell us what the actual economic burden 
works out to be in practice. It is where the economic pinch comes 
which is of interest. To obtain some light on this, an analysis was 
made of the survey cards of Southampton, of a one in ten sample of 
the London survey cards, of a one in two sample of three of 
Professor Bowley’s Five Towns of 1914, of all five of 1924, and a 
one in ten sample of U.A.B. cases for eleven areas. 

The households include every conceivable type of filial and 
economic relationship. Some of them are little more than aggregates 
of separate economic units residing under one roof. There are 
brothers and sisters, uncles, aunts, nephews and nieces thrown 
together by the death of a marriage partner, by failure to marry, or 
breakdown of marriage. By defining the head of the family, it was 
possible to state the relationship of each member of the household 
to the head and so obtain data on the actual circle of relatives drawn 
into liability by any household test. It is on the relative numbers 
of those who have direct legal liability and those who have only the 
liability of having their incomes brought into assessment that the 
investigation is revealing, for there is the widest diversity from area 
to area. In Norwich (U.A.B. cases), the average household of 
4.36 persons includes .o9 more distant relatives who had no direct 
liability; but the smaller average household of Consett contains 
three times as many such relatives. In the London survey, 
South-East area, there were .07 relatives without statutory liability 
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in a househould of 3.65 persons; in Southampton there were .19 in a 
household of 4.23. In general we should suppose that a long spell 
of unemployment, leading to the exhaustion of statutory benefit 
would induce unemployed persons to take shelter with other members 
of the family, and if we compare the figures for the areas covered 
both by normal survey and U.A.B. cases, this would appear to be 
the case. Thus in Northampton there were 375 persons per 100 
households in 1924 and 408 in the U.A.B. cases; the number of 
non-liable relatives rose from 21 to 27 per 100 families. In Reading 
the household increased from 387 to 411 persons per 100 families, and 
the number of non-liable relatives included from 28 to 45. 
Warrington and Bolton are exceptional. In Warrington the house- 
hold increased from 470.4 persons per 100 families in 1914 to 490.4 
in 1924 and decreased in the U.A.B. cases to 424.9. The increase 
between I914 and 1924 was entirely due to the growth in the number 
of those without statutory liability, from 25.7 to 48.5; and the 
main increase was in nephews, nieces and relatives by marriage, 
from 3.7 to 25.5 per 100 families. Judging by the housing figures, 
the rise between I914 and 1924 seems to have been due to lack 
of housing accommodation, and the unusual decrease to the easing 
of it by 1931. In Bolton also the number of non-liable relatives 
in the household declined between the normal sample of 1924 and 
U.A.B. cases. It is clear then that the circle of relatives made liable 
varies from area to area and over periods of time, because the 
aggregation known as the household depends not only on family 
relationships and local variations of birth rate, but is contracted and 
expanded as the result of the demand for labour, migration, housing 
conditions, etc. 

It follows that the economic pressure exerted by indirect liability 
varies also. It is not easy to measure this satisfactorily, but it can 
be done by giving a definite statistical meaning to the term 
‘* contributing to the support of others.’’ This involves the use of a 
poverty datum line. We assume that the head of the family should 
pay the rent and maintain himself and his dependent children at 
that standard. If he is unable to do so and the income of any other 
earners was more than sufficient to maintain them at that standard, 
their surplus was regarded as statistically available to help the head; 
they were wholly or partly supporting him at that standard. In 
practice the two groups might for a time live at two different 
standards, though lengthy unemployment would tend to break the 
difference down. But such a measure does give us an idea of the 
pressure which all the circumstances exert on other earners to forego 
their own consumption in order to help the head. By dividing these 
other earners into liable and non-liable relatives it is possible to 
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determine for each area the percentage of heads towards whose 
support non-liable relatives were contributing. In two towns, Bolton 
and Warrington again, the proportion of non-liable relatives con- 
tributing is higher in the 1924 normal cases than in the U.A.B. 
cases. Here the economic factors which had bunched up people 
of the more distant relationship into large households had thus 
extended the circle of liability and the pressure placed upon non- 
liable relatives. 

This examination seems to do some damage to the usefulness of 
the household as a unit of assessment. Its actual constitution 
depends on the fortuitous circumstances of economic life. It is 
constant neither between areas nor over periods of time, nor is its 
relation to the natural biological family, which is supposed to give 
rise to filial obligation, uniform either. There is no wonder that only 
by retreating, was the U.A.B. able to gain acquiescence in the means 
test it applies. 


CONCLUSION 


Some of the conclusions to be drawn from this discussion may be 
summarised as follows. First, the decline of the family and the 
appearance of new uncertainties are both the result of a single 
historical process, the development of industrialism. The social 
services have not been a major factor in disintegrating the family 
and are but an attempt to promote security in the new circumstances. 
Secondly, one’s view of future development must rest upon one fact: 
the great and increasing strength of the demand for security. It 
pervades all classes. If I were asked which of the two great 
demands of our age, for more equality and for more security, were 
stronger, I should say that for more security. The growth of 
insurance of all types and amongst all classes is witness of this, 
and it is only to be expected that the working classes should share 
the common attitude. On this ground alone one can probably predict 
a still further development of some of the social insurances. Workers 
are likely to demand both that more contingencies shall be provided 
for, and that a greater proportion of the economic loss shall be met. 
It was Edwin Cannan who suggested in his ‘‘ Review of Economic 
Theory ’’, 1929, that some of the insurances should be made open 
to all persons who wish to come into them, and the success of the 
voluntary Widows’ and Orphans’ Pension Act indicates that his 
understanding of the demand for security was well-grounded. 

But if the pressure to raise benefits and aids of various kinds to 
nearer the amount of the economic loss involved is successful, then 
the dilemma that the free working of the economic system is hindered 
cannot be avoided. No State can afford to give any citizen his 
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normal income for as long as he continues to be out of work, in his 
old job at his old place of residence. We must, therefore, either 
accept much more State control over our labour and personal choice 
in its distribution, or alternatively, we must explore further the 
avenue, also suggested by Cannan, of insuring not only against 
less of wages due to unemployment, but the loss and inconvenience 
due to change of employment. The extensions suggested, if they 
brought in more and more income classes, might involve the division 
of the constituency into income classes, with different rates of contri- 
bution and different rates of benefit. And, this, at the expense of 
some complication, might make it easier to raise benefits to a higher 
level for the better-off earners, without injuring flexibility, but it is 
against the tradition of our services and would involve a revolution 
in them. It would be criticised in socialist circles as leaving the 
class system intact. 

Thirdly, the demand for greater equality has now been 
strengthened by the feeling, shared by all parties of the State, and 
found in most Western countries, that competitive capitalism tends 
to invest too little of its resources in personal capital, i.e., in the 
physical and mental qualities of its citizens. Nutrition and social 
surveys have made it plain that a definite fraction of the working- 
class population are unable to pay at current prices for the minimum 
diet, shelter, medical attention and provision for contingencies. A 
repetition of the events since the nineties, 7.¢., a reduction of poverty 
through a rise of productivity, accompanied as it will be for a time 
with a relative increase of earners as compared with non-earners 
owing to population changes, would make the most substantial 
contribution. The wages of the unskilled labourer would be more 
adequate for these purposes. But in the meantime the very defects 
of the standard of life hinder its improvement. The vicious circle 
can be broken into by transfer from the rich to the poor. The risk 
that this will unduly weaken thrift and family responsibility seems 
to me less than the dangers to flexibility. First, because it is 
industrialism which has broken up the sense of family unity; 
secondly, because the amount transferred, though substantial, is 
easy to exaggerate. The difficulty can be resolved logically only in 
a society where wealth is approximately evenly distributed. The 
citizens would then vote for the security and medical services to be 
paid for out of taxes, and to be enjoyed on stated rules by all citizens, 
rather as we provide education. It would be a question simply of 
using, on grounds of economy, a method of public provision for 
covering all persons. We are not in that position; hence, as there is 
much work to do, and only limited resources to do it with, it is 
but common sense to give more help to the needy family with few 
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or no supplementary earners, and less to those with more earners. 
But in such means tests the State must be both reasonably consistent 
and in line with current ethics. First, there is a great need for 
co-ordination of local and central means tests. They have been 
drawn up under different Acts and at different dates, in varied 
circumstances of public mood and financial stress. The beneficiaries 
ought to be presented with a more coherent picture of what the 
State regards as the mutual obligations of the members of the family. 
Secondly, it is useless to attempt to restore obligations which were 
relevant in a type of family which has now been broken up. One 
cannot expect the sense of obligation to remain as strong. Finally, 
a general review of the whole scheme of services seems desirable 
not only in order to fill gaps and to correct anomalies, but to 
formulate a social code covering the whole of the services. 























The Control of the Central 
Authority over the Activities of 
Public Undertakings 


By ARTHUR L. Daxyns, M.A., Barrister at Law 


[This article, with some additions to bring it up to date, is a revised 
version of a special report, prepared by the author for the 2nd 
International Congress on Comparative Law held at the Hague in 
August, 1937. | 


The expression ‘‘ public undertaking ’’ occurs in connection with 
the definition of ‘‘ statutory undertakers’’ in the interpretation 
sections of several recent Acts of Parliament. Thus the Public 
Health Act, 1936, section 343 (i) defines ‘‘ Statutory Undertakers ”’ 
as meaning “‘ any persons authorised by any enactment or statutory 
order to construct, work or carry on any railway, canal, inland 
navigation, dock, harbour, tramway, gas, electricity, water, or other 
public undertaking.’’ 

In this article it is assumed that a public undertaking is any which 
is sui generis with those specified in the above Act: it must, that is 
to say, be one, (i) in which some person or persons is or are author- 
ised by statute to supply a service to the public on conditions pre- 
scribed by the Act of Parliament or Order, and (ii) of which the costs 
of operation are normally defrayed out of charges made directly to 
those who use the service. 

It might seem more in accordance with current usage to speak of 
“* public utility ’’ instead of ‘‘ public undertaking ’’; and the statute 
book might be cited as lending some support to this suggestion.? But 
in America whence the expression ‘‘ public utility ’’ (in the sense 
in which it corresponds more or less to ‘‘ public undertaking ’’), 
comes, the meaning assigned to it by the Courts has reference rather 
to the economic situation obtaining in certain types of industry than 
to the legal position of the undertakers therein; in the above definition, 
however, of ‘‘ public undertaking ’’ the fact and nature of the statu- 
tory control involved are the important elements. 
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In the well-known case of Daimler Co. v. Continental Tyre and 
Rub! 2r Co. (1916, 2 A.C. 307) Parker L.J. observed that, ‘‘ control 
is an idea which if not very familiar in law is of capital importance 
and is very well understood in commerce and finance.’’ In the United 
States a sixty-year old legal decision on a point of constitutional 
law has placed the idea of public control in a position of paramount 
importance. In 1876 in the case of Munn v. Illinois (44 U.S. 113) 
the Federal Supreme Court upheld on appeal the validity of certain 
State legislation regulating the tariff charges of grain elevator busi- 
nesses throughout the State of Illinois. 

In this case, as in many later cases, where the constitutionality 
of State control was in question the Court based their decision on 
a principle of the English Common Law regarding private property 
affected with a public interest. That principle, expounded in Sir 
Matthew Hale’s treatise ‘‘ De Portibus Maris,’’? has furnished ever 
since the chief ground of distinction drawn by American Courts 
between those businesses which are and those which are not public 
utilities. 

To find a case in which the same principle was relied upon in 
an English Court one must go back 128 years. In 1810 the Court 
of King’s Bench in the case of Allnutt v. Inglis (12 East 527), held 
that the London Dock Company must, in affording facilities for the 
warehousing of wine, observe a reasonable schedule of charges. 
It was not disputed that the company’s right to maintain warehouses 
did not fall within the scope of its legal monopoly as a statutory 
dock undertaking: it was admitted that any other person might 
establish a rival warehouse on payment of the Treasury licence. 
The Court however took the view that the company’s warehouses 
were, in fact, the only ones available in that part of the Port of 
London. ‘‘ Though this be private property,’’ said Le Blanc J., 
“* yet the principle laid down by Lord Hale attaches upon it, that 
where private property is affected with a public use it ceases to be 
juris privati only.’’ ‘“‘ There is no doubt,’’ said Ellenborough C.jJ., 
‘‘ that the general principle is favoured both in law and justice that 
every man may fix what price he pleases upon his own property 
or the use of it: but if for a particular purpose the public have a 
right to resort to his premises and make use of:them and he have a 
monopoly in them for that purpose, if he will take the benefit of that 
monopoly he must as an equivalent perform the duty attached to it 
on reasonable terms.”’ 

Whether the legal idea at the back of Lord Hale’s principle 
originated in the fifteenth century at a time when English lawyers 
were arguing that some callings are ‘“‘ private’’ and others 
“common ’’* because the former, unlike the latter, “‘ sound in 
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arreement,’’ is now mainly of historical interest. Later in the 
niveteenth century the idea seems hardly to survive except with 
reference to the common carrier; and even here its influence on law- 
making public opinion was negative rather than positive. Finding 
that their position at common law offered inadequate protection to 
the public, Parliament from time to time passed Acts®, supplement- 
ing or rendering explicit the common law liability of certain classes 
of carrier. Decisions in two well-known cases illustrate this point. 
In Hungerford Market Co. v. City Steamboat Co. (1860, 3 E. and E. 
p. 305) it was held (per Cockburn C.J.) that a Company empowered 
by statute to take tolls in return for a public service is not bound 
independently of express enactment to exact the same tolls from all 
persons alike. And in G.W. Railway Co. v. Sutton (1869, L.R. 
4 H.L. p. 237) Blackburn J. said, ‘‘ at common law a person holding 
himself out as a common carrier of goods is not under any obliga- 
tion to treat all customers equally.”’ 

These rulings do not suggest that judicial opinion in the ’sixties 
would have been inclined to follow the precedent established in 
Allnutt v. Inglis, still less to extend the application of it to analogous 
industries. It is hardly conceivable that any English Court of Law 
would at any time during the past one hundred years have refused 
its aid in enforcing a contract for the sale of goods or services merely 
on the ground that the vendor enjoyed a de facto position of 
monopoly, and had taken advantage of it to charge unreasonable 
prices. 

Whereas, in the land of its origin Hale’s principle proved—in 
spite of Allnutt v. Inglis—virtually a dead letter, in the United 
States it attained a prestige in legal circles only equalled by the 
Constitution itself. This contrast, however, offers but slender 
foundation on which to build a theory that public opinion in the 
two countries since 1870 has moved in a divergent direction. A 
simpler explanation is sufficient. In the United Kingdom, Parlia- 
ment, following upon each fresh extension of the franchise, has 
showed increasing readiness to extend statutory control into parts of 
the economic field which had hitherto been the happy hunting ground 
of private enterprise alone. In the United States, similar legislation, 
whether by Congress or by State Legislatures, always ran the risk 
of being declared, sooner or later, ultra vires those Articles in the 
Constitution which purport to protect freedom of contract and rights 
of property. 

When the Federal Supreme Court acknowledged the authority 
of Lord Hale’s principle they, in effect, added to the Constitution a 
new Article which has proved a counterpoise to Article 1, section 10, 
paragraph 1, and the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments, in restoring 
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to the Constitution that balance between public and private right 
which the founders were presumed to have had in view. 

This constitutional background finds no counterpart in the Old 
Country. It is therefore hardly surprising that the American con- 
cept of a public utility should have inspired forms of public control 
which differ in important respects from those which characterise the 
relations of British public undertakings. 

(x) In the sphere of intra-State, as in that of inter-State com- 
merce, the establishment of Statutory Commissions to regulate the 
price-fixing activities of all public utility undertakings in the appro- 
priate area has long been the general practice of American legisla- 
tures. Parliament, by contrast, does not, as a rule, assert control 
over all the undertakers in the same field of service. For example, 
in the fields of water, gas, and electricity supply, the legal codes 
governing each of these services assume the existence of non-statutory 
undertakers. From control in the consumers’ interest such under- 
takers may be altogether immune or, if subject to control, are not 
subject to the same degree of it as are their statutory confréres.' 

(2) Both in structure and in technique of administration public 
control in the United States has achieved a high degree of uniformity 
which contrasts with the varieties of public control met with in the 
United Kingdom. One consequence of lack of uniformity over here 
has been that two public undertakers, operating in different 
industries which nevertheless cater for much the same _ public 
demand, may, in the battle of competition with one another, 
find themselves hampered or assisted by legislation of which 
the result—however little Parliament may have intended it— 
has been to accord differential advantages to one side or the 
other. In some cases recognition of the unfairness of com- 
petition under such conditions has inspired Parliament to pass 
new legislation, tending to restore in a greater or less degree the 
balance between the competing interests. The following are 
-examples : — 

In 1929 the rapidly growing menace of state-owned wireless to 
the telegraphic cable companies culminated in the merger of publicly 
owned communication assets (both cable and wireless) with the 
privately owned assets of the companies operating cables overseas. 
It was hoped’ that under unified management® the older cable 
industry might as a result of careful co-ordination be saved from 
further economic loss or from the danger of a transfer to control by 
foreign interests. 

The national desire after the Great War to increase and cheapen 
the generation of electricity for lighting, heating, and industrial pur- 
poses found expression in a series of Electricity Supply Acts between 
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Ig1g and 1935 which stimulated a flow of capital, both private and 
public, into the industry of electricity supply—a flow which did not 
cease even during periods of trade depression. This State encourage- 
ment had repercussions on the industry of gas supply, and the three 
Gas Undertakings Acts of 1929, 1932, and 1934 may be regarded 
as attempts on the part of Parliament to equalise the position of gas 
undertakers vis-a-vis their electricity competitors, and to assist the 
gas industry to re-organise itself somewhat on the same lines as the 
electricity supply industry had been re-organised. 

The history of road transport since 1930 furnishes yet a third 
example. From one point of view both the Road Traffic Act of 1930, 
and the Road and Rail Traffic Act of 1933 may be regarded as 
expressions of the desire of Parliament to meet the complaints of the 
railway companies that they were unable to earn even a moderate 
return on their capital owing to unfair competition from the unre- 
stricted motor transport industry composed of persons who, for a 
small outlay of capital, succeeded in acquiring a share in the aggregate 
a rapidly increasing share of the passenger and goods traffic of the 
country. 

Only within fairly broad limits is it possible to classify British 
public undertakings. Two main groups can be distinguished. The 
first group comprises only the undertakings of public authorities 
whether national or local; the second group only undertakings which 
though managed by, or on behalf of, the persons who have con- 
tributed the capital have been made the subject of statutory control 
in the interests of the public which they serve. 

The first group comprises four sub-groups: (i) Undertakings 
directly administered by some government department as part of its 
activities (e.g., the Post Office Telegraph and Telephone Services) ; 
(ii) Undertakings, administered by some appointive body such as 
a Board of Trustees or a Commission of which the original members 
are named in the statute charter, or other instrument of incorporation 
(e.g., the Central Electricity Board established by the Electricity 
Supply Act, 1926, the British Broadcasting Corporation established 
by charter in 1926, and the London Passenger Transport Board 
established by the London Passenger Transport Act, 1933); (iii) 
Undertakings administered by a Joint Board elected by and 
representing two or more local authorities. Such Boards, having 
been given financial powers of their own, subject to central control, 
are financially independent of their constituent authorities (e.g., 
the Metropolitan Water Board, established by the Metropolitan 
Water Act, 1902); (iv) Undertakings of local authorities themselves 
acting severally or, more rarely, in combination (e.g., the Gas 
Department of a municipal corporation). 
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The activities of undertakings in the first group are invariably 
the subject of regulations imposed by or under the authority of an 
Act of Parliament, but central control is not, as a rule, so meticulous 
as it is in the case of undertakings in the second group. The 
reason is not far to seek. The second group is composed almost 
entirely of joint stock companies, endowed by special Act or 
Statutory Order with certain privileges not available to ordinary 
registered companies, and certain concessions in the nature of 
monopoly. ‘‘ Parliament has therefore shown itself vigilant in the 
protection of the public in dealing with them.’’ So runs, with refer- 
ence to statutory gas companies, a recent report of a Joint Select 
Committee of the two Houses of Parliament on Gas Undertakings 
(Basic Prices) 1933. The legal position, however, of these and 
other statutory undertakings in the second group, as regards both 
privilege and legal obligation, is not as clear as the above quoted 
observation might lead one to assume. 

The main object of this paper is to examine the privileges and 
obligations of members of the second group more closely. A sub- 
sidiary object will be to trace any changes which, under the stress 
of economic and technical developments, Parliament has from 
time to time authorised in the mode of control which regulates their 
activities in relation to the public. These matters are for the sake 
of convenience dealt with below under specific heads. 


Monopoly. 


The practice of setting up one and not more than one statutory 
undertaker in an area commended itself to Parliament at different 
moments in the history of particular services, e.g., in water supply 
about 1846, in gas supply about 1860. The practice, however, does 
not rest upon enactment nor can it be traced to any resolution 
embodied in a Parliamentary Standing Order. That Parliament 
was not, in the early days of electric lighting convinced of the 
expediency of restricting one undertaker to one area, is indicated by 
a still unrepealed provision of the Electric Lighting Act, 1888, section 
I, which runs “. . . the grant of electricity within any area whether 
granted by licence or provisional order shall not in any way hinder 
or restrict the granting of a licence or provisional order to the local 
authority or to any company or person within the same area.’ 
Although for the provinces, the policy of setting up rival electricity 
undertakers in the same area was not pursued, in London competition 
between electric power companies and electric lighting authorities 
was allowed. As has been already observed statutory undertakers 
do not as a rule enjoy protection against non-statutory undertakers 
in areas where the latter are able to establish themselves. but, in 
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electric lighting, restrictions were imposed on such undertakers by the 
Electric Lighting Act, 1909, section 23, which made it illegal in any 
area served by a statutory authority ‘‘for any other local authority, 
company or person to commence to supply or distribute electricity 
in the same area unless such supply, etc. is authorised.’’ Non- 
statutory undertakers for electricity supply were also brought under 
public control by the Electricity Supply Act, 1929, section 11, which 
empowered the Electricity Commissioners to refuse consent to the 
establishment of a new, or the extension of an existing generating 
station. 

In gas supply the Gas Undertakings Act, 1934, section II, requires 
all non-statutory undertakers, as defined in section 32, (1), to supply 
the Board of Trade with annual returns of the quantity of gas 
supplied by them in the last preceding year. The object of this 
clause was to enable the Board of Trade after a certain date to require 
those undertakers whose supply was found to exceed a certain maxi- 
mum to apply for a Special Order which, if granted, would make 
them statutory bodies liable to the usual obligations under the gas 
code (G.U.A., 1934, sections 9 and 10). 

In water supply the monopoly rights of a statutory undertaker 
are subject to two important qualifications : — 

(i) Under the public health code a statutory company or board 
must conform to the requirements of the local public health authority 
or authorities in its area or risk losing the right to supply in a part 
of that area where it is unable or unwilling to afford an adequate 
supply on the demand of the local authority. 

(ii) Any owner of land, lying within or without the area of a 
statutory undertaker is entitled to draw off without limit any water 
which percolates through his land in underground and undefined 
channels. His rights at common law to use such water for trading 
or any other purpose remain unrestricted even though such drawing 
off may diminish the water resources of other persons including those 
of authorised undertakers in the same or in another area. Although 
of recent years more than one committee of inquiry into the water 
recourses of the country’ has drawn attention to the desirability of 
extending public control over such underground water, Parliament 
has not yet passed the necessary legislation. Until it does so the 
water rights of the ordinary freeholder might be more appropriately 
described as monopolistic than those conferred by statute on under- 
takers for the supply of water to the public. The leading case on this 
subject is Bradford Corporation v. Pickles (1895), A.C. 587. The 
House of Lords in finding against the appellant Corporation decided 
incidentally that if a man has a right to do a particular act (in this 
case the right to pump out on his own land water flowing in under- 
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ground and undefined channels) his motive (in this case alleged to be 
malice) is immaterial and cannot render his act unlawful. 


Eminent Domain. 


‘“‘ The breaking-up without parliamentary authority of public 
streets, roads, pavements, or footways, in order to lay down, repair, 
or replace gas or water pipes is a nuisance at common law and may 
be made the subject of indictment.’’ In R. (on prosecution of the 
Stoke Fenton and Longton Gas Company) v. Longton Gas Co., Ltd. 
(1860, 2 E. and E., p. 651), Cockburn J. said, ‘‘ such a right as is 
here claimed, (by the defendant company—a non-statutory body), 
“‘ of interfering with the streets is never exercised except under the 
authority of Act of Parliament conferring special powers.’’ It was 
decided in this case that the nuisance committed by the defendant 
company was none the less a nuisance at common law because the 
local authority had given its consent. The need of a special power 
to break-up public streets and to obtain powers of compulsory pur- 
chase of public and private land or of way-leaves over such lands has 
been, no doubt, the main reason why most public undertakers have 
had to apply to Parliament in the first instance. But if Parliament 
in granting such powers has imposed certain conditions of service 
on the undertakers in the interest of the general public, it would be 
rash to suppose that Parliament has deliberately imposed something 
in the nature of a quid pro quo. Between granting a privilege and 
imposing an obligation neither the Acts nor the Statutory Orders 
which relate to modern public undertakings have suggested or implied 
any logical connection such as one finds set out in the recital clauses 
of the Charters incorporating trading companies in the sixteenth cen- 
tury; nor has it been the practice of British Courts of Law in modern 
times to indulge in juristic and quasi-philosophical arguments as to 
why public control has in this case or that been imposed. Under the 
circumstances of Parliament’s legislative supremacy there has been 
no necessity to reason about fundamental principles. 

In America constitutional difficulties have brought about a different 
situation. In Olcott v. the Supervisors (83 U.S. 678) the Federal 
Supreme Court reviewed at some length the grounds for the grant 
of franchises to railroad corporations. The Court said (p. 694) “‘ It 
has never been considered a matter of any importance that the road 
was built by the agency of a private corporation. No matter who is 
the agent, the function performed is that of the State. Though the 
ownership is private the use is public.’’ Such an argument opens up 


a field of speculation remote from the inductive methods pursued by 
British Courts. 
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Cap‘‘alisation. 

The need of obtaining the sanction of the central authority for the 
raising of share and/or loan capital up to a specified amount, suffic- 
ient to meet the capital requirements of the concern for ten to fifteen 
years has always been a characteristic of public undertakings of the 
company type. From the point of view of the central authority it 
has proved a useful means of control since it enables Parliament 
and the Department or Departments concerned to review the financial 
position of the company from time to time, and possibly to impose 
new conditions in the consumers’ interest. 

Once the necessary authority has been obtained for raising addi- 
tional capital statutory companies have in the past enjoyed a greater 
freedom than registered companies as regards methods of raising 
capital. Under the Companies Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, 
which contains clauses usually inserted by reference in the private 
Acts of particular companies, the directors of a company were com- 
pelled if the existing shares were quoted at a premium in the market 
to offer new shares to holders of old shares in proportion to their 
holdings (section 57) and if the existing shares were not at a premium 
to dispose of the new shares at any price they chose (section 60); 
they might for example issue £1 shares at the price of Ios. each. 
This power, it may be observed is not available to the ordinary regis- 
tered company except with the sanction of the Court and subject to 
the provisions of the Companies’ Act, 1929, section 47. The Com- 
panies’ Clauses Consolidation Act, 1863, section 21, prohibited this 
practice of issuing shares at a discount or below par, and the same Act 
(section 17) made it permissive for, instead of obligatory on, directors 
to issue new shares to the existing shareholders at par. The Com- 
panies’ Clauses Consolidation Act of 1869, section 5, however, 
restored the power of issuing new shares at a discount. The result 
of these provisions was that in former days many statutory under- 
takings were encouraged to adopt unsound financial methods which 
resulted in over-capitalisation, and thereby defeated the intentions of 
Parliament in imposing (e.g., on gas companies) a limitation of the 
return on capital. After the Great War, as has already been ob- 
served, Parliament passed a temporary measure, the Public Utility 
Companies (Capital Issues) Act, 1920, which granted most types of 
statutory company further facilities in the way of raising capital 
(e.g., the issue of redeemable Preference Shares), not available, with- 
out the consent of the Court, to registered companies. This Act was 
an instance of emergency legislation designed to relieve such com- 
panies of their difficulties in raising capital on account of the post-war 
situation. Similar provisions were however made permanent for’ gas 
companies by the Gas Undertakings Act, 1934. 
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An important legislative innovaiion was the introduction of the 
so-called Auction Clause into the Bills of Gas and Water Companies 
whenever a sanction to raise additional capital was sought. This 
clause required that all new capital should be raised, not by the 
allotment of the new shares to existing shareholders at their nominal 
value, but by offering them to the public by auction so that the 
consumers get the benefit of any prices which might be given for 
them, over and above, the nominal value. In 1877 a new Standing 
Order of the House of Commons (S.O. of H. of C. 201) required 
the Committee on every Bill by which an existing gas or water 
company is authorised to raise additional capital to insert such an 
auction clause. By the Gas Undertakings Act, 1934, gas companies 
were allowed with the consent of the Board of Trade to raise capital 
otherwise than by auction. 


Limitation of Return on Capital and Rates of Charge. 


It is convenient to consider these two methods of control together 
although they are not always combined. In the case of gas companies 
the fixing of a maximum rate of dividend (usually ro per cent. on 
old, and 7 per cent. on new capital. plus allocations to a reserve fund 
up to a limited amount for equalisation of dividends), was for many 
years unaccompanied by any fixing of maximum rates of charge: 
but after 1847 a maximum price begins to appear regularly in gas 
companies’ Bills. In normal times the double limitation worked 
fairly satisfactorily, but in an abnormal year when there was a short- 
age of coal for coking purposes gas companies found the control 
irksome. 

After 1875 it became common to insert a sliding scale arrangement 
in many gas companies’ Bills, and mainly as a result of recommenda- 
tions contained in a letter of the Board of Trade to the Chairman of 
the Select Committee considering the Metropolitan Gas Companies 
(Regulation) Bill, the House of Commons in 1877 tacked on to the 
Standing Order, already mentioned, a clause making it competent for 
any Private Bill Committee on a Gas Bill to embody the sliding scaie. 
The arrangement involved the fixing of a standard price and an 
authorised rate of dividend so that the price of gas charged to con- 
sumers might be so regulated that any reduction of the standard 
price would entitle the Company to make a proportionate increase in 
the authorised dividend, and any increase above the standard price 
would involve a proportionate decrease in dividend. The standard 
price was the price of gas charged to the ordinary consumer. 

Down to 1920 about half the number of statutory gas companies 
were on the sliding scale, the rest being maximum dividend and maxi- 
mum price companies. Experience prior to the War has shown that 
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the sliding scale arrangement operated in practice to the benefit of 
consumers and shareholders alike—while from the point of view of 
the central authority the device had the advantage of being automatic 
in operation. But by 1920 the economic situation had become so 
difficult owing to the rise in the cost of raw materials and labour 
that the raising of prices much above the standard rate became in- 
evitable, with the result that dividends could not be paid. The 
sliding scale device, in fact, ceased to function properly, and one of 
the leading gas companies (the South Metropolitan) obtained from 
Parliament a Private Act which gave it, in place of an authorised 
dividend and standard price, the authority to charge a maximum 
price, called the basic price, and to pay a minimum or basic dividend. 

The basic price device represented in two ways a radical departure 
from the old sliding scale arrangement: (i) If the company charged an 
average price less than the basic the difference between the two prices 
was to be treated as consumers’ surplus, and this was to entitle the 
shareholders to receive an addition to dividend (if profits were avail- 
able) equal to one-eighth of the consumers’ share, which the employees 
of the company were to receive in bonus equal to that of the share- 
holders; (ii) on the other hand if the average price charged was more 
than the basic the authority (but not of course the ability) to pay the 
minimum dividend was unaffected. It is noticeable that this device 
was sanctioned despite the adverse criticisms of the Board of Trade. 
Prominent among these criticisms was the point that whereas in the 
sliding scale arrangement the rate of dividend payable was regulated 
by the price charged to the ordinary domestic consumer, in the basic 
price system, dividend was regulated by the average price charged 
by the company throughout its system—a price which might be lower 
than the flat rate charged to the ordinary domestic consumer, because 
of the lower prices charged to large consumers under special contracts. 
After 1920 the basic price system was from time to time extended 
to other companies. A final challenge by the Board of Trade to the 
system came in 1928 when a Joint Committee of the Lords and Com- 
mons had before them two Bills promoted to incorporate the system. 
This Committee, however, allowed the Bills to proceed, and thereafter 
the system was rapidly extended by Parliament to other companies 
without opposition. At the present time, all the London companies, 
and half those in the provinces, have—with the consent of Parlia- 
ment—adopted the system. Modifications in the interest of the con- 
sumer were however introduced into gas bills after 1933 as a result 
of two public inquiries into the basic price system in 1932-33. 

It was not, however, until the late summer of 1936 that public 
attention was drawn to the subject as the result of public protests 
made by and on behalf of a large section of the gas consumers in 
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the South Metropolitan Gas Company’s area. These protests were 
occasioned by the receipt of notice of the Company’s intention to 
introduce a new domestic tariff within four days throughout its area, 
the effect of which would have been to raise the price of gas per 
therm to the small consumer and lower it to the large. Although the 
Company was admittedly acting within its legal powers in introducing 
the new tariff, the protests of the small consumers, backed by the 
London County Council, reached the ears of Parliament and a Special 
Joint Committee was appointed ‘‘ to inquire into powers of regulating 
charges possessed by the South Metropolitan Gas Company and other 
gas companies, authorised to operate under a basic price and basic 
dividend system, to consider whether adequate protection is afforded 
to the interests of the different classes of gas consumer and such 
powers, and to report what action, if any, is necessary.’’ The Com- 
mittee reported on April 21st, 1937. Its main conclusions were :— 

(i) that the Company committed an error of business tact in 
abruptly raising the price of gas to the small consumer (‘‘ To a pre- 
payment-meter consumer of less than 10 therms per month the tariff 
with a fresh scale of meter charges increased the cost of gas by 334 
per cent. or 2s. 11d. per month’’). Such consumers represented 
50 per cent. of the Company’s clientele. 

(ii) that the basic price and dividend system does not, under the 
present day conditions of competition with electricity and oil, control 
the price of gas or profits or even directly the dividend; and that 
‘* no new formula is needed or indeed can be found which would give 
the necessary freedom to the gas industry to meet competition and at 
the same time provide absolute and lasting protection to all classes of 
consumers.”’ 

(iii) that a flat rate is inequitable as it has the effect of making 
the large consumer pay for the loss incurred by the company in 
supplying the small consumer below cost, and that legislation should 
be introduced to enable gas companies to make special charges to 
consumers connected with their mains for ‘‘ stand-by ’’ purposes 
only, as well as to impose minimum quarterly charges. 

Up to the present the gas industry still lacks this and other facili- 
ties which have been granted to its chief competitor, the electrical, and 
it still suffers from the burden of obligations, imposed upon it by 
Parliament in days when monopoly conditions obtained. 


Prohibition of Undue Preference. 


An equality clause is often embodied in the public general Acts 
applying to particular types of public undertaking. Thus the Electric 
Lighting Act, 1882, section 19, prohibits undertakers from showing 
any undue preference to any consumer, and states that “‘ every con- 
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sumer within any part of the area of supply in which a supply is 
provided for private purposes is entitled to a supply on the same 
terms on which any other consumer in such part of the area is 
entitled under similar circumstances to a corresponding supply.’’! It 
has been said" that ‘‘ the underlying principle of public utility supply 
is not to have differentials at all but to treat the consumers as a 
community . . . To supply every body alike with the same article 
at the same price.’’ In practice, however, this ideal is very difficult 
to attain, since the cost of supply to a consumer living at a distance 
from the source of supply must be greater than the cost to one living 
nearby. To treat all consumers alike in the matter of price must 
mean that those consumers for whom the supply is the least costly 
to the company will have to contribute indirectly towards the higher 
cost of supply to others. Again, from a commercial standpoint, it 
may be sound policy to give a preference to the larger consumer; but 
from a social standpoint it may be equitable to charge the small con- 
sumer less than the large.. These two preferences (which appear to 
run counter to one-another) are sometimes found in combination in 
the tariffs of water undertakers. The basis of charge is invariably 
annual rateable value so that the owners and occupiers of the more 
highly rated property pay proportionately more for their water than 
the occupiers of low-rated property. Many undertakers, but by no 
means all, have been given statutory permission to combine with this 
basis a percentage sliding scale whereby the charges are subject to 
appropriate percentage reductions as rateable values in the scale rise. 
Under such a tariff the charges discriminate in favour of the occupiers 
of the larger and more valuable premises. 

In the electricity supply industry a two-part tariff has been readily 
granted to authorised distributors. The arrangement is one which 
secures for the large user the benefit of a low uniform rate for all 
current consumed if he is willing to pay a fixed charge in addition. 

In the gas industry a similar power to accord preferential rates 
to those who take large supplies had long been sought by gas under- 
takers. Faced with severe and growing competition not only from 
the electric supply industry but also from the purveyors of kerosene 
oil, gas undertakers have in general found the old pre-war regula- 
tions of price and dividend restrictive of economic development. 
The present position for gas undertakers in general is that where 
gas is supplied otherwise than under a special contract it must be 
supplied at the published price (which, however, may be different 
for different parts of a company’s area) and no discounts except for 
prompt payment are allowed, but in the case of gas suppl'ed unde=r 
special contract undertakers may allow discounts—which, however, 
must be uniform in like circumstances, and for the same purposes in 
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accordance with the equality clause of the Gas Undertakings Act 
1934, section 7 (i) (b). 

Like gas undertakers the railway companies have demanded to be 
allowed greater freedom in their charging powers. Large economies 
in operation were hoped for as a result of the amalgamation of the 
companies into four groups under the Railways Act, of 1921, but 
the economies effected have been more than off-set by the enormous 
rise in working costs since the War, and by losses due to transfer 
of traffic from the railways to the roads through the growth of motor 
transport. The railway companies, giving evidence before the Royal 
Commission on Transport in 1928, stated that the transfer of traffic 
from the privately owned railway to the publicly owned roadway 
had made more difficult any comparison with pre-amalgamation per- 
formance. In so far as traffic had been diverted from the railways 
to the roads because the road-carrier was subsidised and not because 
the road services were intrinsically cheaper, the position was one which 
was unfair to the railways. These grievances were to some extent 
met by the Road Traffic Act, 1930, and the Koad and Rail Traffic 
Act, 1933, since those Acts have brought road hauliers as well as 
motor omnibus companies under central control through the area 
Traffic Commissioners. Railway companies, however, still remained 
hampered by the restrictions which the Railway Act, 1921, imposed 
upon them regarding standard charges and exceptional rates. These 
restrictions were only partially removed by the Road and Rail Traffic 
Act, 1933, section 37, which allowed any railway company to make 
such charges in the carriage of merchandise as might be agreed be- 
tween the company and the trader. Particulars of such agreed 
charges must be furnished to the Railway Rates Tribunal, and 
power given to that central authority to withold its approval. In 
respect of an agreed charge so approved, a railway company was 
exempted. from the equality clause of the Railway Clauses Consolida- 
tion Act, 1845, and from the obligations imposed by the Railway and 
Canal Traffic Act, 1854, or any Special Act “‘ to accord no undue 
preference to any person, company, or description of traffic.”’ 


The Area Problem. 


Technical improvements, the economies of large scale operations, 
and competition. from undertakers in allied industries have in recent 
years strengthened the demand on behalf of public undertakers, more 
especially those engaged in the industries of gas, electricity supply 
and transport, that public control should be modified so as to facilitate 
rather than hamper them in their desire to extend the scope of their 
services. A large part, perhaps the greater part, of the post-war 
legislation affecting public undertakings has been framed with the 
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object of meeting this demand and, at the same time, of ensuring 
an element of greater flexibility in the development of the industries 
themselves. 

Sometimes Parliament, as in the case of electricity supply, of the 
railways, of coalmining, and of road transport, has by some specific 
enactment set on foot a more or less drastic scheme of re-organisation, 
involving the creation of new authorities and new areas either for the 
purpose of operation or for the purpose of control. The setting 
up by the Electricity Supply Act, 1926, of the Central Electricity 
Board as an authorised undertaker for the purchase, transportation, 
and sale of current in bulk affords an example of the former pur- 
pose; the establishment of Area Traffic Commissioners for the regula- 
tion of road transport an example of the latter. 

Sometimes Parliament has come to the assistance of undertakers 
by relaxing conditions formerly imposed on the raising of capital, 
and on charging powers. The Gas Undertakings Act, 1929, section I, 
which empowered the Board of Trade to make orders increasing the 
authorised amount of share capital or of loans, is one example; the 
Water Undertakings Modification of Charges Act, 1921, which gave 
power to the Minister of Health to make Orders modifying Statutory 
or other Provisions regulating water charges, is another example. 

Sometimes Parliament has, without actually changing an under- 
taker’s area of supply, attempted to overcome the economic dis- 
advantages of a restricted area by authorising the undertaker, under 
certain conditions, to afford a supply outside its area (The Gas Under- 
takings Act, 1929, section 5, is an example); or by allowing one 
undertaker to give or receive a supply in bulk to or from another 
undertaker (The Supply of Water in Bulk Act, 1934, is an example); 
or by encouraging undertakers to combine with one another 
for financial or for operative purposes. The Road Traffic Act, 1930, 
section 105, and the Gas Undertakings Act, 1932, sections I and 2, 
afford examples of such encouragement. Both Acts may be re- 
garded as innovations in the general law in so far as they contemplate 
the making of joint purse and joint working arrangements not only 
between company undertakers inter se, and between local authority 
undertakers inter se, but also between local authority and company. 

If it is not too rash to attempt a generalisation about tendencies in 
the nature of public control since the War, it would be as follows. 
The accent of public control appears to have shifted to some extent 
from protection of the consumer’s interest to protection of the pro- 
ducer’s interest, but this shift has not necessarily been brought about 
through any neglect of the consumer’s interest, but rather because 
Parliament and public opinion have come to recognise that the best 
interest of the consumer lies in assisting the industries that serve his 
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needs to re-organise themselves or to submit to re-organisation, im- 
posed upon them, in order that the highest point of efficient and 
economical administration may be attained. 


1C.f. The Town and Country Planning Act, 1932, section 52 (1); the Local Govern- 
Act, 21933 section 305; the Housing Act, 1936, section 188 (1). 

2 E.g., The Public Utility Companies (Capital Issues) Act, 1920. This Act, which 
was in force for five years, applied only to the undertakings enumerated in section 1 (2) 
of the Act—namely those for the supply of gas, water, hydraulic power, electricity and 
tramway undertakings, including light railways of the tramway type. 

3 Written in 1670, the treatise was not made known to the legal world generally 
until it was published in Hargrave’s Tracts (Vol. I, Part 2, Ch. 6) about the middle 
of the eighteenth century. It is significant that Blackstone in his Commentaries does 
not mention this principle at all. 

4 Vide Moile J. in 1460 (Y.B. 39 H. vi. 18, 24):—‘‘ The innkeeper is in a common 
calling under severe penalty if he do not serve all that apply while the ordinary shop- 
keeper is in a private calling free to refuse to sell if he is so minded.’ 

5 E.g., The Railway Clauses (Consolidation) Act, 1845, section go, and the Railway 
and Canal Traffic Act, 1854, section 2. 

6 A case in point is furnished by the Telegraph Act of 1868 (a year after the second 
Reform Act), which authorised the Postmaster-General to acquire the inland telegraphs 
of the United Kingdom, and was followed by the Telegraph Act of 1869, which conferred 
upon him a monopoly of inland telegraphic communication. 

7 Vide the Report of the Imperial Wireless and Cable Conference, 1928 (Cmd. 3163). 
The recommendations of the Report were accepted by the British Government and the 
Dominion Governments concerned. 

8 The Imperial Telegraphs Act, 1929 (Geo. 5, ch, 7) authorised the sale of certain 
Government-owned cables to the new company,—Imperial and International Com- 
munications, Ltd. 

9 Vide, e.g., the Report of the Select Committee of the Lords and Commons on 
Water Resources and Supplies (Session 1935-36), para. II. 

1 Compare with this clause the equality clauses applicable to railway companies in 
the Railway Clauses Act, 1845, section 90, and the Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1854, 
section 20. See also the Gas Undertakings Act, 1934, section 7 (1) (b). 

Mr. F. J. Wrottesley, K.C. (now Mr. Justice Wrottesley), speaking as Counsel 
for the Board of Trade before the Joint ened Committee on Gas Undertakings (Basic 
Prices) on .13th December, 1932. 














The Public Servant in Germany 


By Dr. Ericu Korpt. 
(First Secretary to the German Embassy, London) 


T O speak about the Civil Servant in Germany is quite a difficult 

venture, because, while public officials mean obviously very 
much in a modern liberal State, their importance is even greater in an 
authoritarian régime with a State-guided economy; but, great as the 
influence of the bureaucracy is in Germany, it is very difficult to 
define that influence correctly, and to give a concrete picture of the 
activities of Civil Servants. The main reason for this is, that the 
machinery of an authoritarian State has hardly been tried before, 
and it bears, therefore, in many respects for a superficial onlooker 
the traces of an experiment. The effects of the National Socialist 
revolution on the whole structure of our State are tremendous and 
can be seen everywhere. But it is difficult to describe in what way 
these changes have reflected, and will reflect, on an element so 
deeply rooted in tradition as the institution of the German Civil 
Service. 

I must ask you, therefore, for your greatest indulgence and bene- 
volence, especially as I am, though a Civil Servant myself, in no 
way particularly qualified to deal with the question. 

The first thing I should do is to say a few words about the part 
the Civil Servant has played in the past. The Holy Roman Empire 
of the German Nation had no Civil Servants in the modern sense. 
As you know, the Holy Roman Empire was built up on the feudal 
system. Unlike the other european feudal states, the develop- 
ment of the Holy Roman Empire did not lead to a strengthening 
of the central power, whether in the form of an absolute or a 
constitutional monarchy. In the Holy Roman Empire the central 
power progressively declined and finally disappeared. A number of 
sovereign autonomous or semi-autonomous units took its place, and 
they numbered at one time more than a thousand. The Empire 
had become nothing but an empty name. While at the beginning 
of the Empire the instruments of Government were, at least in theory, 
nominated officials who could be deposed at the discretion of the 
Emperor, gradually the administrative offices not only became 
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independent and hereditary, but they got on their part a deciding 
voice in the setting up of the central power, namely, the election 
of the Emperor. This development was considerably favoured by 
the fact that the Empire was from the beginning composed of a 
federation of self-conscious tribes, or in German ‘‘ Stamme ’’—I 
think you use the word ‘‘ stems ’’—such as the Franks, the Saxons, 
the Suabians, the Alemans, and others, and that the feeling of unity of 
the German Nation was not a direct one but an indirect. The citizen 
of the Empire was, and felt, a German, because he was a Bavarian, 
a Frank or an Aleman. Naturally the hereditary officers of the tribal 
Princes could not be overlooked in building up the general 
administration, and much depended on their goodwill. Therefore, 
most of the offices were hereditarily connected with that of the Prince 
Electors and other Princes. In the old days the Emperors recruited 
their principal State officials from the High Clergy; for example, the 
so-called ‘‘ Reichs-Chancellorship ’’ was connected with the office 
of the Archbishop of Mayence. The advantage of this arrangement 
clearly was, that family ambition in respect of unmarried Clergy 
would not be a disturbing factor. But gradually the hereditary 
Principalities gained the preponderance over the Ecclesiastical States. 
The hereditary Principalities, and to some extent the Free Cities, were 
the units, which overcame the feudal system, and where a tradition 
of Civil Servantship was built up. In some of the Principalities, 
especially in those whose boundaries did not coincide with the 
particular tribe or stem, the Civil Service (loyally devoted to their 
Prince) became the very backbone of the State. 

The most important of these Principalities was, as you know, the 
Prussian Monarchy of the Hohenzollern, which by a fortunate 
succession of able and efficient rulers succeeded in creating a National 
Consciousness, where there was no tribal unity. The Civil Servants 
of Prussia and the Prussian Army became the essential elements, 
which formed the State. To be a Prussian official was considered a 
great honour, though it was not very lucrative. You all know the 
saying “‘ Travailler pour le roi de Prusse ’’—working in the service 
of the King of Prussia—which meant that the stress was put on the 
work, and not on the material side. The State had the big advantage, 
that it could pay its officials so to say two-thirds with honour, 
and one-third in cash. 

As you can imagine the drawbacks of bureaucracy were con- 
nected with such a system of government, and when in the Napoleonic 
Wars the centrally and bureaucratically ruled State of Prussia was 
easily overrun by the French Emperor, a considerable reaction 
against the officials, the ‘‘ Federfuchser ’’ or as the ‘‘ Daily Mail ”’ 
would say, the “‘ limpets at their desk,’’ developed, and it was due 
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to the drastic reforms of the Prussian Statesman Baron von Stein, 
that the State overcame the stagnation, into which its machinery 
had fallen. Local self-government was the means by which Baron 
von Stein hoped to give a new life to the administration, and though 
we now see, that some of the reforms proved in the end to be rather 
negative and disruptive, the awakening of the public interest in the 
State was on the whole beneficial. 

Great as the changes of Baron von Stein had been, they did not 
alter the social composition and the traditional working of the 
bureaucracy. The higher ranks of the general administration and 
the higher posts in the Army were filled to a great extent from the 
nobility, especially the second sons of the aristocracy who under the 
primogeniture principle, were excluded from inheriting the family 
estate, and partly by the well-to-do Burgeoisie, while the lower ranks 
were reserved for the sons of the petite burgeoisie and peasants, and 
a large quota came from Ex-Corporals of the Army, who after twelve 
years service could secure an appointment in the lower grade service 
jobs. 

The Civil Service remained a service of the component States, 
even after the creation of the German Reich in 1871. The Bismarck- 
ian constitution did not mention the Civil Servant at all, but that 
does not mean that they were considered negligible. The adminis- 
tration of the Reich might be described as indirect, as 
all the orders of the central government of the Reich had to be 
executed and the Public Law to be administered by the officials 
of the component States, that is, those of Prussia, Bavaria, etc., 25 
States in all. The period of prosperity which followed for the 
German Reich, and the progress of industrialisation naturally had its 
bearing on the Civil Service and its functions. It was a natural 
development, that the central power became stronger at the 
expense of the particularism of the States, who tried as well as they 
could to resist this trend of affairs. The great conservatism of the 
Civil Service did its best to slow down the progress towards greater 
national unity. But the central power built up a separate service 
of its own, adding thereby to some extent to the general confusion. 

The fall of the monarchy and the institution of the Republic of 
Weimar did nothing to alter fundamentally the existing complicated 
machinery. The Socialist Party, which assumed power for some 
time, though it had advocated for many decades the formation of a 
unitary State, suddenly changed its mind, and made the ingenious 
invention of the so-called ‘‘ justified particularities of the German 
tribes,’’ which had to be protected by the Constitution. But never- 
theless the Weimar Republic did accentuate the already existing 
tendency to build up a stronger central administration by making 
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ministration, etc., central subjects. 


rights and duties of the Reich officials. 


Assembly, the German Reichstag. 
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Customs administration, Social Services such as Unemployment ad- 


Differing from the Bismarckian Constitution the Constitution of 
Weimar devoted to the Civil Servant several paragraphs of a highly 
theoretical nature in the section, which was pompously styled ‘‘ The 
Fundamental Rights and Duties of the Germans.”’ 
that the principal ‘‘ la carriére ouverte au talent ’’ should be applied, 
that there should be no sex discrimination, and declared without much 
specification, that the well won rights of the officials were to be in- 
alienable. It allowed the officials to enter politics, to become mem- 
bers of Parliament and, at the same time, declared solemnly that the 
officials were the servants of the community, and not of the Parties. 

These rather useless clauses of the Constitution which incident- 
ally caused unrest, altered nothing of the main provisions about the 
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The world economic crisis made it plain, that such a complicated 
system of public administration could not meet the situation, especi- 
ally as confusion was accentuated by the rivalries of 30 
political Parties, and by tbe selfish particularism of certain cliques 
who were in office in some States. I need not go into the history of 
the National Socialist movement and the revolutionary changes it 
brought about. What interests us here are its bearings on the 
general administrative system, and in particular on the position of 
the Civil Servant. One of the most important measures taken at the 
beginning of the revolution, was to eradicate the rivalries and jeal- 
ousies of the component States, which had done so much harm in 
the past. The State Governments were placed under the control of 
officials appointed by the central authority styled the ‘‘ Reichsstatt- 
halter.’’ (Co-ordination of policy between the Reich and the former 
States which are now called the ‘‘ lands ’’—in German singular: 
Land, plural: Lander—, was thereby achieved. On January 30th, 
1934, a further act was passed, by which the States surrendered to 
the Reich all their sovereign powers, and were placed directly under 
the control of the corresponding Reichsministers. The Parliaments of 
the States were at the same time abolished, so that instead of 17 and 
more Parliaments, there remains now only one Representative 





But though there exists in Germany now only one will and 

. authority, Germany has not become and probably will not become 
a totally centralized State. The ultimate form of the administration 

and of the State has not been decided upon. The new German 
State has no written Constitution, as the Republic of Weimar had, 
because it is thought preferable to adapt the government of the State 

to changing conditions as they arise. For the present the main 
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achievement is the establishment of an indisputable central power, 
vested in the Fiihrer, who, as the head of the State and its adminis- 
tration as well as of the National Socialist Party, guarantees the 
unity of Government, which Germany has been lacking for centuries. 


The administration of the Reich, though not a unitarian adminis- 
tration, has been greatly simplified. The Reich Ministries, which 
have become the immediate superiors of the corresponding Ministries 
of the different German Lander, have with few exceptions been amal- 
gamated with the Ministries of Prussia. So there is now a single 
Reich and Prussian Ministry of the Interior, of Economics, of Labour, 
of Education, of Transport, and of Agriculture. The administra- 
tion of Justice has been centralized under a Reichs Minister, just as 
the departments of National Defence, and of Post and Telegraph had 
already been before the revolution. The German Police has been put 
under the command of a single Chief. The unity between the Reich 
and the Prussian administration is further strengthened by the fact, 
that the Prime Minister of Prussia, Hermann Goring, is at the same 
time Reichs Minister of Air, and Reichs Commissioner for the execu- 
tion of the Four Years-Plan. Before the war the Government of the 
Reich depended on the separate States for the execution of its orders 
even in such matters as the Army administration; it has now at its 
disposal an administration directly depending on the Reich and sub- 
ject to its control. 


These fundamental changes naturally reflected on the human 
element of the administration, the Civil Servant. The rules for the 
appointment, the rights and duties of the Civil Servant were laid 
down in the act of the German Public Official of the 26th of January 
1937. The act stipulates that all the officials of the State are now 
Reichs officials, irrespective of the fact whether they are directly 
appointed by the Reich authorities, or by the administration of the 
Lander, or Public Corporations. Besides the Reich officials, there - 
is a special class of Municipal officials, with which I shall deal later 
on. 


All officials are appointed in principle by the Fiihrer. In practice 
the Fiihrer has delegated, however, this power to the corresponding 
Ministers of the Reich, or of the Lander. He reserves for himself, 
however, the right to appoint personally the officials of the so-called 
“* Higher Service.’’ There are three other classes of officials besides 
the Higher Service, which are mainly appointed by the corresponding 
Ministers, or subordinated authorities, namely: — 


(1) The lower-grade Service, to which belong mainly the 
manual workers, who are appointed officials of the 
administration ; 
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(2) The Intermediate Service, which comprises lower rank 
clerks, and other technical officials; 

(3) The Higher Intermediate Service, to which belong official 
clerks and secretaries, who have fulfilled certain conditions. 


In order to be eligible for appointment, the prospective official 
has to fulfil certain conditions. He must be specially qualified for 
the career he intends to take up. Special training, and in most 
cases examinations are required for the classes of the Intermediate, 
the Higher Intermediate, and the Higher Service. Apart from the 
professional qualifications, the prospective official must satisfy the 
appointing authority, that he will be loyal to the new German State, 
and that he and his wife are of Aryan extraction. Before an appoint- 
ment is proposed, the deputy of the Fiihrer or some person to whom 
he has delegated his power, must be heard, and the same applies 
to transfer and promotion. In principal all officials are appointed for 
life, that is to say, until they reach the age limit, or leave the service 
for other reasons. The appointment of an official becomes valid 
only after the conferring of a Certificate of Appointment. 


General training requirements have not yet been laid down 
for the Intermediate Service. But there exist a number of special 
qualifications issued by the different Ministries for this class of Civil 
Service. The variety of the service, especially in its technical 
aspects, makes it impossible for me to deal with it in detail. Let me 
say only, that in general, special examinations are required, and that 
the Intermediate Service is generally open to ex-Servicemen after a 
service of 12 years, and the passing of certain examinations. 


The Higher Intermediate Service is divided into two classes, 
namely a Non-Technical Service, for which general training and 
examination provisions will be prepared; and a Technical Service, 
the appointment for which requires specialized examinations. 
Generally speaking the applicants to the Higher Intermediate Service 
must have passed the final examination of a Secondary School, 
corresponding to your School Certificate. They must furthermore 
work for some years as uncommissioned clerks, and they can be 
appointed officials only after the passing of an examination, when 
they are 27 years of age. 


The Higher Service is equally divided into a technical and a 
non-technical branch. The candidate to the Higher Technical Service 
must have studied for four years at a Technical College and have 
obtained his Diploma in Engineering, etc. Hereafter he may apply 
for an appointment as a technical unpaid assistant called Referendar 
in the State administration. And it is only after passing a second 
State examination—the Technical Assessor examination—after 
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the unpaid preparatory work of about three years already mentioned, 
that he can be definitely appointed for the Higher Technical Service 
of the Post, Building, Railways, or Mining Administration, etc. 

The provisions laid down for the Non-Technical Higher Service 
require the study generally of Law and Economics at university, and 
the passing of the first State Law examination called the Referendar. 
After preparatory unpaid work of a further three years in the 
different branches of the administration the candidate for the Non- 
Technical Higher Service must pass the second State examination, 
called the Assessor exam. No permanent appointment in the lowest 
rank of the Higher Service can be made, before the official has 
attained 27 years of age, although the average age for such appoint- 
ments may be placed at 29 to 30. 

In order to bring about a true community between the classes 
of the population, all Germans and especially all newly appointed 
officials must have done their six months Labour Service, and unless 
physically unfit, completed their two years military service. 

Every official, when appointed, must give the Oath of Allegiance 
to the Fiihrer, and promise to complete his official duties strictly. He 
is bound to obey his superiors, unless the illegality of a particular 
order is evident. If he complies with the order of his superior, the 
responsibility does not, rest with him. The State is responsible for all 
damages sustained by the public in consequence of acts of a Civil 
Servant carried out in the course of his duties. The official is bound 
to strict secrecy in regard to all confidential matters. He is not allowed 
to accept presents, or to undertake remunerative or other work 
outside his official duties without special authority from the superior. 
There are no fixed hours for the Civil Service, though generally work 
is limited to about 8 hours a day. Any breach of his duties can be 
punished by disciplinary action of his superior authority. In most 
cases the official can appeal against this sentence to a Disciplinary 
Court, instituted at the seat of the central authority. The punishment 
can consist in a reprimand, a fine, a degradation, or a dismissal 
without pay. 

Apart from the judges, any official may be transferred to a 
post of similar rank in another branch of the administration. Certain 
classes of the Higher officials, the so-called Political Officials, can 
be put on partial pay at the discretion of the Fiihrer. All the other 
officials must remain in the Service, until they retire, when reaching 
the age limit of 65 years. 

Until now I have spoken only of the duties of the officials. 
Let me now deal with the brighter side of the official’s life— 
his rights. Section 36 of the German Officials’ Law states that the 
official enjoys the care and the protection of the State in all his 
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official functions, and in his position as an official. Some classes of 
German officials, which will not surprise you, have the right to wear 
uniform. But what will, perhaps, surprise you, is that amongst those 
are not the Foreign Office Officials. A factor in the life of a German 
official is his title, which indicates his rank and on which sometimes 
his wife lays great importance. The official of to-day does not 
work for the “‘ roi de Prusse ’’ in the strict sense; he gets a salary, 
but it remains a small one. 


The salary of the German official is composed of several 
allowances, and it needs a thorough study to understand the whole 
system. The general salary regulations of the Reich fix the so-called 
basic salary for the four classes of officials, each class being sub- 
divided into a number of divisions. Most salaries, apart from those 
of the best paid ranks of the Higher Service, who receive fixed allow- 
ances, increase with the number of Service years. There are several 
additional allowances besides the basic salary, for instance a home 
rent allowance according to the cost of living in the different parts 
of the country, a special supplement for officials, working in the 
central offices and so on. Married officials get a supplement, which 
is increased with the number of children they have. . All salaries were 
severely cut down during the time of the economic crisis, the cuts 
varying between 20 to 30 per cent. Married officials, and especially 
those with children, are considerably favoured by the German tax 
system, while bachelors are heavily taxed. For instance an official, 
who is a bachelor with a monthly salary of 500 Marks will have to 
pay 15 to 20 per cent. income tax, which is automatically deducted 
from his salary, while a married official with the same salary pays 
about ro per cent., if he has two children 5 per cent., and if he has 
5 children less than a half per cent. taxes. 


Let me now give you some examples of the net paid-out salaries 
of the German officials. A Reichs Minister gets about 36,000 Marks, 
from which taxes have to be deducted. Counted at the level of 
exchange of 12.3 Marks to the #, this corresponds to a net salary of 
£2,000 to £2,500. Officials of the rank of Permanent Under Secretaries 
of State, Presidents of the Highest German Law Courts, such as the 
Reichsgericht, the People’s Law Court, the Central Administrative 
Court, etc., receive about £1,600, Provincial Governors £1,500, 
Ministerial Councellors—Assistant Secretaries of a Ministry—at the 
average £700 p.a. The lowest rank of the Higher Services receives 
from £320 to £560. 


The Higher Intermediate Service is relatively well paid, as it 
receives in its best paid classes, approximately the same salaries as the 
lower ranks of the Higher Service. A subregistrar of a central office 
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gets about £350 to £400, a Police Inspector £200 to £330, a Customs 
Officer £200 to £300. 

Officials of the Intermediate Service, that is, lower clerks, Police 
Officers, and qualified foremen get an average of £125 to £275 net. 

Officials of the Lower Service, such as foremen, workmen, post- 
men, ushers, porters, night watchmen, etc., get from £100 to £175, 
the highest salary in each class being always attained only after a 
service of about 40 years. All officials contribute to the best of their 
abilities during the months from October to March to the Winter 
Relief Funds, the lowest contribution being about 1 per cent. per 
month. 

All officials receive pensions, when they attain the age limit, or 
when, because of illness, etc., they cease to be officials at an earlier 
stage. Pensions increase with the number of Service years, but they 
never exceed 75 per cent. of the salary and of some of the allowances. 
Widows receive 60 per cent. of the pensions due to their husbands, 
and further allowances are paid to the orphans up to the age of 2r. 

I said before, that there are no fixed working hours for officials, 
but that does not mean, that they have to work without interruption. 
As in most countries, German officials, and now almost every German 
worker gets paid holidays. The number of days off varies slightly 
between the different classes of officials, and with their age. The 
greatest number of days is attained in each class at 40 years, when 
it varies between four and a half and seven weeks, Sundays included. 

Another important point in the life of the official is the question of 
promotion. The German Officials’ Law expressly provides that senior- 
ity alone is not a reason for promotion. But there are certain restric- 
tions, which prevent an official from being promoted too quickly. I 
mentioned before, that no official can be permanently appointed, until 
he is 27 years old. Another provision prescribes, that no official 
should be promoted twice in the same year. From the lowest rank 
of the Higher Service, which on the average cannot be attained before 
the age of 29 to 30, no one can be promoted to the next higher rank 
before three years Service, and to the rank of a Ministerial Coun- 
sellor before 6 years Service and unless he is 35 years old. At least 
three years of this time must be spent outside the central office, so 
that the official shall acquire a practical view of the application of 
laws and ordinances, and at least the year preceding the promotion 
to a Ministerial Counsellor, or what you would call Assistant Secre- 
tary, must be spent in the central department. Any exception from 
these rules can only be made with a special permission of the Fiihrer 
on the joint recommendation of the Ministers of the Interior and 
Finance. 

The four classes of officials are not in watertight compartments. 
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There exists indeed the possibility of promotion from one class to the 
- other, if the official is particularly suitable and efficient. But no 
official of the Higher Intermediate Service can be promoted to the 
Higher Service, unless he has worked in the Civil Service for at least 
20 years and is 40 years of age. 

Transfers of officials from one State administration to another 
were very difficult before the war, especially as the official in question 
had to acquire citizenship in that State. This has of course some- 
times been done, as every German could apply for citizenship in all 
the States, and maintain them simultaneously. But of course there 
was a considerable difficulty in effecting a transfer, as the Civil 
Services of the States were anxious to keep the jobs for themselves. 
Only the central offices of the Reich were staffed from all parts of the 
Reich. In some cases, however, the States claimed the right to pro- 
vide a certain quota for some departments. 

The National Socialist revolution removed the barriers against 
the transfer of officials from one part of the country to another, but 
it is not intended to destroy altogether the regional character of the 
administration, as the personal knowledge of and the personal con- 
tact with the country are considered valuable assets for efficient ad- 
ministration. Transfers between the different departments of the 
administration have always been made, if special technical training 
was not required. A number of transfers has been brought about by 
the creation of the new offices for the execution of the Four Years- 
Plan, the staffs of which have been recruited from all branches of the 
administration. 

The general provisions of the State administration apply to the 
Municipal Officials. Their status is in most cases the same as that of 
the Reichs Officials. There are, however, some important differences. 
As I said before, it was not the intention of the National Socialist 
revolution to build up a totally centralized State, and to destroy all 
healthy forms of Self-Government. The Law of the 30th of January. 
1935, expressly stipulates, that Municipal Self-Government should be 
maintained in the true spirit of its creator Baron von Stein. The 
ordinance provides for a close co-operation between Party and State, 
and lays down the principle, that the municipalities should realize a 
community of the people by giving every willing citizen the feeling 
that he belongs to it. The two most important men in the munici- 
pality are its chief, the Biirgermeister, and the local representative 
of the National Socialist Party. If the post of a Biirgermeister be- 
comes vacant, it has to be published so that all qualified candidates 
may send in their applications. In towns with over 10,000 inhabi- 
tants, candidates for the post of a Biirgermeister, and of his First 
Assistant must have passed the second legal State examination, or 
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have qualified tor entry into the Higher State Service. At least 
three applications will be forwarded by the representative of the 
National Socialist Party after consultation with the municipal council 
to the central administration, which may select one of the candidates, 
or ask for other proposals. The same applies to the assistants of 
the Biirgermeister, the so-called Beigeordnete. The Biirgermeister 
is alone responsible for the administration, but in certain cases he has 
to consult the representative of the National Socialist Party, his assis- 
tants, or the municipal council ‘‘ Gemeinderat,’’ whose members are 
appointed by the Biirgermeister in consultation with the National 
Socialist Party out of the distinguished citizens of the municipality. 
Biirgermeisters are appointed for 12 years. They have the power to 
nominate the municipal officials with the exception of the First 
Beigeordneten, but as with all other officials, such appointments can 
only take place after the deputy of the Fihrer or his representative 
has been heard. 

I have not yet mentioned the relationship of the German officials, 
whether Reich officials or Municipal officials to the National Socialist 
Party and its organisations. Membership of the Party is not compul- 
sory for officials, and indeed as application for membership was 
suspended since the end of April, 1933, only a few, who have been 
specially selected, have been admitted to the Party, besides those 
who have joined before that date and the young officials who belonged 
to the Hitler Youth. Most officials belong, however, to an affiliated 
organisation of the Party, the Reich Association of German Officials, 
which is divided into professional sections. The Association looks 
after the special interests of the German officials, provides for insur- 
ance, especially life insurances, and maintains similar social in- 
stitutions as the organisation ‘‘ Strength through Joy ”’ of the Labour 
Front. The German Officials’ Association also looks after the 
training of officials, and in connection with the Association are the 
newly founded Administrative Academies, which deal with the dif- 
ferent questions of administration, especially in evening classes. 
These academies are not intended to supersede universities, but to 
give additional training to those, who have already been appointed 
officials. 

Not less than in other countries the Civil Servant in Germany is 
the object of caricature and criticism, and the reproach that some- 
thing is managed bureaucratically, absolves the critics from investi- 
gating the real causes of some failure in most cases. But apart from 
that criticism, which may in some cases even prove to be rather 
healthy, the German public has confidence in the working of the Civil 
Service. After the defeat of 1918, and throughout the terrible times 
of the inflation, when the whole of the middle classes were destroyed, 
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and everything seemed to.go under, the Civil Service maintained on 
the whole their standards, and enabled the State to survive. There 
have been sometimes strikes and unrest even in the Civil Service: 
but the bulk of the officials has never been affected. The trans- 
formation from the State of ‘‘ laisser faire ’’ before the war into the 
State of a closely guided economy immensely increased the tasks and 
duties of the officials, and indeed their number. Entirely new Ser- 
vices have been built up, such as the Export and the Currency Control 
Services, etc. Other branches of the economic life of the Nation have 
come under State administration. There is in fact now hardly any 
sphere of the economic life, in which the State does not take a more 
or less active interest. The Four-Years Plan puts the direction of the 
whole economy of Germany under official guidance. Germany and 
especially the German officials have not gone lightheartedly this way. 
They clearly see the setbacks and the difficulties, which are connected 
with such an expansion of official activities. But the development 
was inevitable. What we are witnessing to-day, is the process of the 
formation of a new type of official. It seems that the particularism 
of the States. which hampered Germany’s administration in the past, 
has been definitely overcome, and it is hoped, that also departmental 
jealousies will disappear to give way to a broad outlook on the interests 
of the whole. The new German Law for officials requires them to 
maintain comradeship, and always to put the interest of the com- 
munity first. Indeed, class distinctions, which were so marked before 
the war in Germany, especially in the Civil Service, have given way 
to a better spirit of understanding. 
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By J. Donatp KincsLey, Ph.D. 
(Associate Professor of Government, Antioch College, U.S.A.) 


Sie modern State is distinguished from its predecessors not only 
by the social ends it pursues but more especially by the in- 
struments and means at its disposal. Chief among these is the Civil 
Service, a body of trained permanent officials who form a reservoir 
of political traditions and administrative practices. As the area of 
State activity has expanded there has been everywhere a vast increase 
in the size of the Public Service and an elaboration of its organiza- 
tion. Indeed, under no other conditions could the State as a 
policeman have been superceded by the State as the purveyor of 
social services. 

The United States, despite a powerful current of individualism, has 
not been immune to these universal tendencies. Due to social 
and economic factors with which I cannot deal in this paper the 
emergence of the social service State was there retarded, but that is 
all. Already the number of public employees in the Federal, state 
and local services equals nearly ten per cent. of the total gainfully 
employed population—a proportion which is substantially the same 
as that for France or England—and great strides are being made 
in the perfection of civil service organization. There, as elsewhere, 
the new tasks with which the State is confronted in the modern world 
are forcing a re-examination of the position of the bureaucracy. 

The three and one-quarter million public employees in the United 
States are not, of course, wholly or even largely employees of the 
central government. The United States possesses one of 
the most thoroughly decentralized administrative structures in the 
world today and administrative tasks are shared by some 175,000 
separate political jurisdictions, each with its own body of servants. 
In general, however, the more important of these may be grouped 
under the four heads of Federal, State, Municipal, or County. In 
1932, when an exhaustive investigation was undertaken by the 
Commission of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel, Federal em- 
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ployees numbered 934,000; State employees, 252,000; Municipal 
employees, 591,000; while another 312,000 were employed by the 
counties and minor jurisdictions. In addition, 1,189,000 were en- 
gaged in public education, mostly under a system of joint state and 
local jurisdiction. 

In this army of public servants practically every known 
occupation is represented, but the great bulk is engaged 
in the performance of a limited number of functions. Public 
education accounts for 36 per cent. Nearly ro per cent, are ab- 
sorbed in highway construction and maintenance. Administration 
of the postal services, in which 11.8 per cent. of British public 
employees are engaged, accounts for 11.3 per cent. of their American 
counterparts. Thus these three great services absorb more than half 
of our three and a quarter millions. 

In contrast it is interesting to note that less than 3 per cent. are 
occupied in municipal trading activities or in the operation of muni- 
cipal utilities, while approximately 12 per cent. of public employees 
in England and Wales are so engaged. Socialization is proceeding 
apace in America, but it has not yet reached a point of development 
comparable to that in England or in many Continental countries. 
When it does, it is probable that the size of the Public Service will be 
relatively greater in America than in England or France, because 
of the geographical extent of the administrative area. 

It is obviously impossible to deal in a short paper with methods 
of recruitment or conditions of service in all the 175,000 political 
subdivisions of the United States. There is the widest possible varia- 
tion in these matters, ranging from a system of unmitigated political 
patronage in some state, city, and county services to the highly 
perfected personnel systems of cities like Cincinnati or Minneapolis, 
counties like Milwaukee or Los Angeles, states like New York, New 
Jersey, or Maryland. In general, however, it is true to say that 
roughly two-thirds of the total number of public employees in the 
United States today are under some form of merit system: that is, 
that they are recruited upon the basis of some test of merit, however 
inadequate, and receive certain guarantees in regard to status. . 

But with this generalization we shall have to leave the public 
services in the minor jurisdictions.1 Heterogeneity is there the rule 
and one which does not lend itself to discussion within narrow scope. 
In the remainder of this paper I shall confine myself to certain aspects 
of the Civil Service of the central government, that body of nearly 
a million persons through whose efforts national administration is 
carried on. The Federal Civil Service is not only numerically the 
most important of all, but to a certain extent is the model upon which 
the minor services are based. 
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II. 


The modern history of the American Civil Service may be said to 
begin in 1880 with the publication in New York of the first full-length 
work to be written on the British Civil Service: Dorman B. Eaton’s 
Civil Service in Great Britain. This book was the result of an investi- 
gation made in England at the request of President Hayes: the first 
of that long series of English pilgrimages undertaken by American 
students of public administration. Its influence determined to a 
large extent the broad lines along which American public personnel 
administration was to develop in the following years. Thus, as in 
so many other respects, British institutions and British experience 
exerted a profound influence on American developments. 

Of course, the inadequacy of a Civil Service recruited entirely by 
patronage had been evident for some years before the publication of 
Mr. Eaton’s study. In New York State a Civil Service Reform 
Association was already in existence and throughout the country 
citizens in increasing numbers were coming to realize that it was 
no longer true, as President Jackson had proclaimed fifty years 
earlier, that ‘‘ the duties of all public officers are . . . so plain and 
simple that men of intelligence may readily qualify themselves for 
their performance.’’ However slight may have been the demands 
on the Civil Service under the frontier conditions of the 1820’s, they 
were no longer so in the industrial society which developed after the 
Civil War. 

It is not my purpose, in this paper, to deal more than incidentally 
with the history of the Federal Civil Service. Suffice it to say, 
therefore, that the appearance of Mr. Eaton’s book coincided with 
the development of social forces that were also making for reform; 
that it served to focus the energies of the reformers, and that the 
assassination of President Garfield by a disappointed office-seeker 
crystallized public opinion against the patronage system. The result 
was the creation of the United States Civil Service Commission in 
1883, patterned on the English model. At the outset its jurisdiction 
was confined to a small number of positions, constituting about Io 
per cent. of the whole Service. These were henceforth to be re- 
cruited by open competition and the President was authorized to 
extend the competitive system at his discretion. 

In the intervening years there has been a steady increase in the 
number of positions subject to the jurisdiction of the Civil Service 
Commission and there are now 532,073 positions in that category, or 
63 per cent. of the entire Executive Service.? But despite this 
advance there remain 309,591 positions exempt from Commission 
jurisdiction. It is not true, of course, that all of these exempt posi- 
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tions are subject to political patronage. There has been a tendency 
under the New Deal to set up independent personnel systems in the 
new agencies. Thus, while none of the 13,766 employees of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority is subject to the Civil Service Commission, 
all of them have been selected by competition, even to the members 
of the labor staff, and the personnel system of the Authority will bear 
comparison with that of any public agency with which I am 
acquainted. Another illustration is provided by the Farm Credit 
Administration, which is also noteworthy for its personnel policy. 
Only two-thirds of its staff of 7,500 are subject to the Civil Service 
Commission, but practically the entire staff has been recruited on 
a merit basis. 

But when full allowance has been made for all exceptions, there 
are still some 275,000 positions in the Federal Executive Service 
which may be filled by political patronage; a figure which needs to 
be compared with the 75—100 positions available on a change of 
Government in England. Of course, it does not follow that even 
this number is always employed for political purposes. Indeed, the 
administrative requirements of the emergent social service State make 
it increasingly difficult to look to political qualifications alone and 
some of these positions are, in fact, filled from within the Service 
on the basis of merit. 

But the important consideration is that this entire number may, 
legally, be employed for political purposes and that there is rather 
constant pressure in that direction... When Mr. Roosevelt came to 
power in 1932, at the low point of the economic depression, an 
enterprising New York publisher issued a volume listing these 
patronage positions, together with salary and other descriptive data. 
The book soon became a “‘ best seller ’’’ among the unemployed, or 
those who wished to be better employed, and Members of Congress 
were harassed for months by constituents who had discovered on 
page sixty-seven or ninety-nine the positions which would perfectly 
suit either their tastes or, less often, their talents. 

It is indeed, this one-third of the positions under the National 
Government which still lends truth to Lord Bryce’s comment that 
‘“‘in no great democracy in the world today does politics so affect 
administration as in the United States.’’ For included in this 275,000 
are most of the top positions in the Public Service. Here are found 
the secretaries of State, who should be political officers, and the 
under-secretaries and assistant secretaries, most of whom should not 
be. Here are found, also, some high technical advisory posts which 
could be readily filled from within the Service, and many chiefships of 
bureaus in the Departments. In the latter instance, as in the case of 
expertise, the situation is mixed. A considerable proportion of the 
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bureaus in Washington are formally in the Competitive Service from 
top to bottom. Even where this is not the case, there is a tendency to 
fill the top positions by promotion, or at least with regard to considera- 
tions other than political. Thus, in a study of the 59 bureaus located 
in the Departments of the Treasury, Justice, Interior, Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Labor, undertaken for the President’s Committee 
on Administrative Management in 1936-37, Professor Arthur W. 
MacMahon discovered only seven instances in which the choice of the 
incumbent head could be said to have been ‘‘ political in the ordinary 
sense of the term.”’ 

In many cases, however, this is the result of practice and not of 
law and the fact that the efficient permanent official in the United 
States cannot look as a matter of course to promotion to the highest 
posts in the service of the State, seriously affects the structure and 
functioning of the entire Civil Service. It accounts, first, for our 
failure to develop a permanent body of administrators at all com- 
parable to that existing in this country. Of course, there is here a 
vicious circle. Such administrative talent has not been developed 
because there was no immediate place for it and there was no place 
for it partly, at least, because qualified administrative officers have 
not been generally available among the permanent staff. The situ- 
ation is somewhat comparable to that observed by Trevelyan in 
England in the 1840’s when the permanent Civil Service was habitu- 
ally superceded because it was inefficient, and was inefficient because 
it was habitually superceded. 

Such a limitation of promotional opportunities also accounts in 
part for the structural character of the Service and the system of 
recruitment to which it gives rise. Unlike the broad and simple 
scheme cf classification developed in England, the American classi- 
fication is narrowly specific and extremely elaborate. To be sure, 
the Federal staffs are grouped along broad lines into four divisions: 
(xz) Clerical, Administrative, and Fiscal; (2) Professional; (3) Sub- 
professional; and (4) Custodial. But these are not the basic divisions 
of the Service, although promotional ladders exist within each of 
them. 

For most purposes of personnel administration the basic unit is 
the class of position, of which there are some two thousand separate 
ones in the National Civil Service,3 These classes have been estab- 
lished upon the basis of detailed analyses of the duties of each position 
and range all the way from junior filing clerk to senior supervising 
microbiologist or principal administrative officer. They are the 
fundamental service units for such purposes as recruitment. 

Such minute classification has certain very real advantages. It 
is most useful from the standpoint of recruiting qualified persons for 
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specific positions, particularly those of a manipulative or a technical 
sort. Partly for this reason, I believe, American practice in recruit- 
ing manipulative and technical personnel is in advance of British. 
Based upon intensive job analyses, such an atomized classification 
provides the indispensable framework for the development of a 
scientific testing program and the U.S. Civil Service Commission has 
made notable progress in this respect. To cite a single example, 
the Commission has developed a new type of examination for postal 
clerks which is so selective that the chances are Io to 1 that persons 
appointed on the basis of this test will be above the average of 
efficiency of the clerks already in the postal service. Such refine- 
ment of selection methods is noteworthy. 

But from the standpoint of producing an adequate supply of 
promotional material, the system of recruitment founded upon so 
specialized a classification is, at present, quite deficient. The indi- 
vidual best suited for the manipulative sorting work of a postal clerk 
is frequently deficient in the qualities necessary to a good postal 
supervisor and the expert accountant, however skilled in his own 
sphere, is not for that reason suitable administrative material. The 
problem involved here, that of recruiting personnel which will be 
at one and the same time efficient in the positions to which they are 
originally assigned and suitable promotional material, is not one 
which is unique to America. It exists also in England, where the 
system is impaled upon the opposite horn of the dilema. To a 
certain extent it can be solved by the development of adequate 
programs of in-service training and one of the most significant aspects 
of the current situation in America is the rapid growth of formal 
promotional training courses within the Service. Some of the courses 
offered in the ‘‘ Graduate School ’’ of the Department of Agriculture, 
for example, are of such a quality that they are accredited by leading 
universities. But the problem is not completely solved by training 
programs. 

The difficulty is that the present American classification, although 
possessing many merits which should be conserved, is based upon 
what alreadv exists, rather than upon what ought to exist. It is 
as though Sir Charles Trevelyan and Sir Stafford Northcote had 
tabulated the various categories of clerks in the English public offices 
in 1853 and termed the result their plan for the future organization 
of the Service. What they actually did, of course, was to ascertain 
first the general requirements of the Service and then to invent a 
structure to meet them. But the American classification scheme is 
not the result of any such general survey of present or future possi- 
bilities. It is photographic; reproductive, rather than creative. As 
a detailed picture of the Service at a particular time it is unequalled 
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and is invaluable as the data from which a rationalized administra- 
tive structure may be developed. But it is not, in itself, such a 
rationalized plan. 

One further result should be mentioned of that specialized and 
atomized view of the Civil Service which is characteristically 
American. There is no such close integration of the Service struc- 
ture and the educational system as exists in England. - Of course, 
some relationship necessarily exists and educational requirements 
have been established for most classes of positions. But there has 
been no general survey of the desirable educational levels for the 
recruitment of broad classes of positions and scarcely any attempt 
is made to ‘“‘ gather the fruits of the educational system as they 
mature.’’ 

This is especially surprising in view of the extensive system of 
public education in America, but is a reflection of the policy of re- 
cruiting direct from outside to almost any level of the Service. 
Educational requirements are determined, as a general rule, for 
each specialized group of positions, in terms of the specific duties 
involved, but entrance requirements in regard to age are usually so 
broad that there is no pressure to enter direct from school. There 
are, for example, more than 30,000 positions for which a university 
education is a pre-requisite, but the upper age limit for entrance to 
these positions is almost never under thirty, and in some cases is as 
high as fifty. One result of this, during periods when the labor 
market is expanding, is a tendency for men and women to enter 
the Service after their hopes have failed of realization outside. This 
situation is changing, but it is changing slowly. 

One other matter should be mentioned in connection with recruit- 
ment: the extent of competition for public positions and the burden 
which the system places upon the Civil Service Commission. Al- 
though the prestige of Civil Servants, in comparison with the members 
of other professions or those engaged in business administration, has 
been traditionally low in the United States, the pressure for entrance to 
the lower grades of the Service has always been great. More recently 
there has been a considerable increase in the prestige of the Federal 
Service, accounted for in part by the increased prestige of Govern- 
ment, while there has been a corresponding decrease in private 
employment possibilities. The result has been to place a terrific 
burden on the Civil Service Commission as the recruiting agency. 

During 1937, for example, the Commission held nearly 1,000 
separate examinations at which a total of 834,887 candidates com- 
peted. The number of entrance appointments during the same 
period was 44,484, so that the general ratio of competitors to appoint- 
ments was 19 to 1. At seventeen of the examinations the numbers 
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competing exceeded 5,000. Of these, the largest were the examina- 
tions for substitute postal clerk, at which there were 245,471 com- 
petitors; for junior stenographer, which attracted 40,003 candidates; 
for junior typist, at which 63,475 competed. But such huge competi- 
tions were not confined to examinations for manipulative positions. 
The post of junior meteorological observer attracted 6,535 competitors, 
21,686 university graduates took the examination for junior civil 
service examiner, more than 10,000 competed in the examination 
held to fill the administrative positions under the newly constituted 
Social Security Board, and 20,000 competed for the newly created 
position of social science analyst, for which a university diploma in 
the social sciences was a pre-requisite. 

Under this avalanche of work the staffing of the Commision has 
proved inadequate and it has fallen several months behind in its 
work. 


III 


Before considering the major conditions of employment in the 
Federal Service, a word should be said about the position of women. 
The principle of sex equality has been generally applied in the Civil 
Service and the pay scales of women are the same as for men engaged 
on similar work. The principle followed is that of paying the job 
and not the incumbent. Staff aggregation is the rule and in a 
country where co-education is also the rule provides few, if any, diffi- 
culties. No marriage bar exists. Under the Economy Act of June 
30, 1932, it was provided that in the event of staff reduction a married 
officer whose husband or wife was also a Federal employee should 
be the first laid off. But the Act was strenuously opposed from the 
beginning and was finally repealed last July. 

At present, women constitute about one-fifth of the entire 
Executive Civil Service and occupy positions of great responsibility, 
as well as the more especially feminine clerical positions. It is 
probably true to say that some very slight prejudice still exists 
against them when it comes to promotion to the highest administra- 
tive posts, but under a Government in which women occupy im- 
portant diplomatic posts and even sit in the Cabinet, that prejudice 
is slight. Several assistant secretaries and bureau chiefs are, in fact, 
women and they form a significant proportion in the professional and 
scientific classes. 

Out. of curiosity, I checked through the list of original appoint- 
ments of women in 1937. During that year women were appointed 
to the positions of senior architect at £640; principal biochemist at 
£920-1,120; clinical director at £1,120; industrial economist at 
£760; senior social economist at £920; public health specialist 
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at £760; all of these being original appointments at entrance 
salaries. There were even appointments of women as junior eiec- 
trical engineer, medical interne, textile physicist, engineering 
draughtsman, while thirty-six women were appointed during the year 
to junior administrative posts. All of these, and many more, in 
addition to the usual clerical appointments. 

This situation is a reflection, of course, of the situation outside 
the Service, where the business or professional woman has long been 
a familiar figure. It also reflects the substantial sex equality which 
characterizes the educational system. 


IV 

I can deal but briefly with the principal conditions of employ- 
ment in the Federal Civil Service. The Public Servant has a right 
to his position so long as he faithfully discharges his duties and 
refrains from overt political activity; to the salary attaching to that 
position; and to a pension upon retirement. Although security ot 
tenure is guaranteed by the laws and regulations, the right to a 
position does not imply the requirement of compensation in case 
of the abclition of an office or position. In such cases, an attempt 
is made to transfer personnel under procedures prescribed by the Civil 
Service Commission, but the Civil Servant has no claim against the 
State for the loss of his position. 

The right to a salary is not a right to any specified amount, but 
to whatever salary is attached to the office at the time. This may, 
of course, be raised or lowered by statute during the term of in- 
cumbency. In general, the pay of Civil Servants in America is low, 
although it is somewhat higher than that in most European countries. 
Wage levels, however, are always relative, and in comparison with 
the upper salary ranges in private employment the Government 
scale is penurious. It has one striking characteristic: the spread 
between the lowest and the highest salaries in the Service is very 
narrow. The Government is paying considerably more than the 
‘‘ prevailing wage’’ in the lower brackets, and considerably less 
than the usual outside wage in the upper ones. To some extent 
this is the result of a conscious social policy, but the upper limits 
are now too low ta enable the State to compete equably with private 
employers in an expanding labor market. One result is to place 
the Public Service in the position of training agency for private 
employers. When men reach the top there is a tendency for them to 
leave the Service for the greater rewards of private employment. 

Perhaps the reader can bear with a few more statistics. Taking 
the Federal Service as a whole, including the labor and custodial 
services, approximately 75 per cent. of its members receive salaries 
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under £400, and about 12 per cent. under £200. In contrast, only 
two-tenths of 1 per cent. are paid as much as £1,500, while less than 
a hundred individuals in the entire Service receive as much as £2,000. 

In the lower ranges of the Service, the following are representa- 
tive entrance salaries: general clerk, £252-£450; customs inspector, 
#216-£420; junior bookkeeper, £204; senior bookkeeper, £252- 
£360; junior file clerk, £252-£288; Immigration control inspector, 
£240-360; junior stenographer, £247-324; junior typist, £252-£288 ;* 

The pension system of the Federal Government is a joint-contri- 
butory one with optional retirement at sixty after thirty years’ ser- 
vice, or at sixty-two after fifteen years’ service. Retirement is 
ordinarily compulsory at age seventy. Employee contributions are 
at the rate of 34 per cent. of salary and administrative costs are 
borne by the Government. The annuities provided under the 
scheme are not large, their average being only £197. During the 
fiscal year 1937 the largest annuity granted was for £318, while the 
smallest amounted to £27. Not very handsome rewards! It must 
be remembered, however, that many of the highest paid posts are 
outside the Permanent Service and so excluded from the pension 
plan. This tends to make the annuity figures lower than they would 
otherwise be. 

But if the monetary rewards of Public Servants in America are 
meagre, they possess there, as elsewhere, some compensatory advan- 
tages. They are ordinarily secure in their jobs, certainly much 
more so than their colleagues in private employment. Their work, 
if not exciting, is socially useful and not deleterious to health, as 
many industrial occupations are. Generally speaking, also, work- 
ing conditions are better in the Public Service than in the average 
private establishment. The most usual working day is of seven 
hours, with a five and a half day week, although this has not been 
standardized throughout the Service and the exigencies of the New 
Deal have necessitated an undue amount of overtime work. Most 
Departments now have some provision for compensatory time off in 
case of such work, but the extent to which this can be granted 
depends entirely on circumstances. In the case of the Civil Service 
Commission, for example, the volume of work has been so great in 
recent years that overtime has become the rule.’ Nor is the situation 
much more normal in many other agencies. The Commission sub- 
mitted a report on this subject to the Congress in January, 1937, 
covering the whole Departmental Service in Washington for the 
preceding six months. The report disclosed that during that period 
an average of 76,448 employees per month worked in excess of the 
hours required by the regulations of their respective Departments, 
and that the amount of overtime put in averaged 1,768,949 hours 
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per month. These figures constitute a striking testimoniai to the 
loyalty of the permanent staff. The Commission estimated that if 
the Government had had to pay for the overtime work done in that 
six months period it would have added a total of £1,552,478 to the 
public payroll. 

The provisions in regard to leave are quite liberal in the American 
Service. Under statutes approved in 1936 annual leave with pay has 
been standardizea at twenty-six working days per calendar year, 
and may be accumulated up to a total of sixty days. Sick leave 
with pay may be granted at the rate of 1} days per month, cumula- 
tive to a maximum of ninety working days, although in exceptional 
cases an additional thirty days may be granted by the Department 
Head. All of these provisions are more liberal than those in most 
private establishments and the Civil Servant also possesses special 
advantages in regard to health services, insurance, recreation, and 
the like. 

But if the American Public Servant has certain rights and privi- 
leges, he is here as elsewhere subject also to certain disabilities. The 
most important of these relate to political activities. He is forbidden 
to participate in election contests, except by voting, and is denied the 
right to become a candidate for elective office. Civil Servants are, how- 
ever, legally free to associate for common purposes and a majority 
of them are, in fact, members of civil service unions or associations. 
There is no prohibition against the affiliation of these unions with 
outside labor organizations and many of the larger ones, such as 
the National Association of Post Office Clerks, the National Associa- 
tion of Letter Carriers, the American Federation of Government 
Clerical Employees, are affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. This connection has proved valuable from the standpoint of 
forcing salary levels upward, especially in the lower brackets. More 
recently, the nation-wide split in the ranks of organized labor has 
been reflected here as well, and Mr. John L. Lewis’s Committee for 
Industrial Organization now has a civil service affiliate open to all 
grades of the Service. This union has been particularly successful 
in organizing the employees in the new Emergency Agencies, many 
of which are not now staffed by members of the Permanent Civil 
Service, and its tactics are marked by greater militancy than charac- 
terizes those of the old line unions. 

The question of the right to strike has never been clearly raised 
in the Federal Service and in America, as elsewhere, Civil Servants 
tend to be rather docile as a group. Consequently, the right to 
strike is not explicitly denied, although it is not recognized, and the 
statutory provisions concerning conspiracy against the State and 
obstruction of the mails are sufficiently broad to deal summarily 
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with any widespread strike. Indeed, when eighteen postal clerks 
resigned en messe several years ago, as a protest against conditions 
in one of the southern post offices, they were successfully prosecuted 
for conspiring to obstruct the mails. 


V 


With this totally inadequate survey, I shall have to leave the con- 
ditions of service in order to glance momentarily toward the future. 
For the American Civil Service is today in a state of transition and 
no discussion of present conditions would be complete without refer- 
rence to that fact. The reasons for this are both numerous and 
complex, but the most important I have already mentioned: the 
profound and recent transformation of the State. 

In its bearing upon the Civil Service, such a transformation is 
chiefly important for two reasons. First, it is both the expression 
and the cause of a new public attitude toward Government and thus 
toward the Public Service. No longer would it be possible to find 
in the United States a considerable body of opinion hostile to an 
efficient Civil Service, as there has been in the past. As recently as 
1928 the then President of the United States Chamber of Commerce 
could publicly state, without arousing serious protest in the business 
community at least, that ‘‘ the best public servant is the worst one. 
A really efficient public servant is corrosive. He eats holes in our 
liberties.”” No doubt there are still individuals who hold similar 
opinions, but that attitude is no longer the representative one. 

In the second place, we are discovering, as England did in the 
tgth century, that the administrative problems of a State which is 
intervening at innumerable points in the social and economic life of 
the people, cannot be solved by a body of untrained partisan appoin- 
tees. This has been tacitly recognized by even such a gentleman of 
the old school as Mr. Farley, the Government’s patronage manager, 
and the exigencies of the New Deal have forced him to look to the 
staffs of the universities, rather than in the ranks of political hangers- 
on, for many of his major appointments. Such a procedure was 
only an expedient, forced by the dearth of administrative talent in 
the Public Service itself, and by the necessity to find somehow an 
administrative group which could be said to be relatively disinter- 
ested in economic matters. But it is symptomatic of the change 
which is overtaking the Civil Service. 

As a matter of fact, the process of adjusting the Civil Service to 
the new requirements has already begun. I have mentioned the 
two principal weaknesses of the present situation as: first, the dearth 
of administrative talent, caused by a concentration on expertise 
and the failure to recruit broadly trained personnel for administra- 
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tive purposes; and second, and complementary to this, the decapita- 
tion of the Permanent Civil Service by the reservation of the highest 
posts for patronage purposes. In both these respects the situation 
is changing, even if slowly, and the attack upon the vicious circle 
which they describe is proceeding from two directions. 

There is, first of all, what may be termed the flank attack, in- 
stituted by the Civil Service Commission primarily as a result of the 
influence of former Commissioner Leonard D. White, a sympathetic 
student of the British Civil Service. At his suggestion, the Commis- 
sion devised an examination in 1934 designed to recruit university 
graduates of broad training and high intelligence for junior adminis- 
trative posts. The examination was announced as one for ‘‘ Junior 
Civil Service Examiner,’’ with the supplementary information that 
“* positions requiring similar qualifications ’’ would be filled from the 
resultant eligible list. A total of 9,280 applications were received 
by the Commissioner under this announcement. 

The competition was entirely experimental. Aside from a few 
posts on the staff of the Civil Service Commission itself, it was im- 
possible to say how many openings could be found for the competi- 
tors. There was, strictly speaking, no provision for them in the 
structural organization of the Service. Yet the examination was 
held and the eligible list established. The results surpassed all ex- 
pectations. In the first year 138 young men and women were 
appointed. In the following year the number was 622. Then, in 
1936, the examination was held once more and this time the com- 
petitors numbered 26,902. From the eligible list established on the 
basis of the 1936 examination, an additional 420 were appointed 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937. Within the brief space 
of three years, therefore, nearly twelve hundred non-specialized 
graduates of liberal arts colleges, and universities, have found their 
way into junior posts throughout the Service. These constitute the 
cream skimmed from thirty-six thousand competitors. The signi- 
ficance of such an influx can scarcely be exaggerated. 

It should net be imagined, however, that these are to form an 
administrative class in the strict sense of the British use of the term. 
They are being fitted into the existing structure, not set up as a 
separate and autonomous group. In the matter of promotion to the 
higher positions they will have to take their chances equally with 
everyone else—specialist and non-specialist alike. But the signifi- 
cance of this development lies in the fact that the specialized staffs 
have not, in the past, been able to produce sufficient administrative 
ability to fill the highest posts, in large part for reasons connected 
with their specialization. Here, then, is a significant attempt to 
correct that deficiency. 
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It is obvious, however, that more is needed. It is not enough 
to recruit a highly qualified body of potential administrators. A 
career must exist for them sufficiently attractive to keep them in the 
Service and this is the end to which a second attack is directed. This 
attack may be termed frontal and is in the form of a widespread 
movement to put the bulk of the 275,000 non-permanent positions 
into the Permanent Service and to readjust salary levels. Bills for 
these purposes have been introduced into both Houses of Congress, 
some of which have already been favourably reported in the House. 
It is doubtless true that a hard fight is in prospect in these particulars 
and the ultimate goal may not be reached for several years. But it 
seems inevitable that considerable progress will be made in the near 
future. 

There wil! then remain the necessity of adjusting the whole ad- 
ministrative structure of the Government to the requirements of the 
social service State, and particularly that part dealing with personnel 
administration. The requirements in this respect have already been 
surveyed in detail by the President’s Committee on Administrative 
Management and bills embodying their major recommendations are 
also before the Congress. But with the many questions there 
involved I cannot deal. The American Public Service is in a state 
of flux and it is too soon to perceive more than the major outlines of 
the pattern it will eventually assume. But that pattern will neces- 
sarily be quite different from that we have known in the past. 


1 For those who may be interested, the whole field is surveyed in Mosher, William E., 

and Kingsley, J. Donald, Public Personnel Administration (New York, 1936). 
2The ‘‘ Executive Service ’’ does not include legislative or judicial employees, or 
members of the armed forces. In 1937 it numbered 841,664. 

3 The Federal Service is also divided on a territorial basis into (a) the Departmental 
Service, composed of employees in the central Departments in Washington and (b) the 
Field Service, composed of employees located outside Washington. The classification 
now in effect for the Departmental Service includes 1,762 classes. The Field Service is 
not uniformly classified at present, but an investigation by the Federal Personnel Classi- 
fication Board pee its organisation on the basis of over 2,000 classes. 

* Throughout this paper dollars have been converted into pounds at the rate of five 
to the pound. 
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Government Proprietary Corporations in the English-speaking 
Countries 


By JoHN THursTON. Harvard University Press. XII pages. 294 pages. 

Oxford University Press. 15s. 

In the author’s own words, this book is a study of the ‘‘ Government 
Corporation as a form or organisation for the public operation of 
economic undertakings ’’ and the object of the study is to examine 
the legal status, the finance, the management and the public control 
of these undertakings. It may be said at once that Professor Thurston 
presents a comprehensive and penetrating review of the principles 
which underlie these various problems, and, while not overloading 
the book with unessential detail relating to individual organisations, 
illustrates and tests his theoretical and general arguments by adequate 
reference to actual practice. In this respect the survey gains in value 
by being extended to all English-speaking countries. 

Though all the distinctions which the author draws cannot be 
clear cut or exclusive, the expression ‘‘ Proprietary Corporations ”’ 
means corporate bodies engaged in operating commercial or business 
enterprises, as distinguished from those exercising the regulatory and 
other traditional functions of government. The use of the word 
““ Government ”’ in his title implies that the Government holds the 
entire or a controlling interest in the Corporation, either through 
ownership of a majority or more of the capital stock, or through 
the power of appointing and controlling the directors. So far as 
this country is concerned, he regards the Port of London Authority, 
the Forestry Commissioners, the Central Electricity Board, the 
British Broadcasting Corporation, the London Passenger Transport 
Board and the Anglo-American Oil Company as falling within the 
scope of his definition, though these undertakings are obviously far 
more remote from the control, or even the influence, of the Govern- 
ment, than most of the American corporations mentioned in his list. 
The question whether public operation is to be preferred to leaving 
a service in private hands under public regulation is not discussed. 
The task of the student of public administration is stated to be, 
when once the legislature has decided as a matter of policy upon the 
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first of those alternatives, to discover the principles of efficient 
management under that alternative. And, in this study, that task 
is again limited to an investigation of the corporate, as distinct 
from the departmental, solution. 

It is significant that the author should have to lament the fact 
that “‘ the number of judicial decisions in English-speaking countries 
other than the United States is relatively small, the zeal for litigation 
in these countries being in a blighted state.’’ In this country, 
certainly, we pay little attention to those legal problems which occupy 
so largely the American courts and legislatures, and many of the 
issues as to whether particular undertakings are constitutional do not 
arise here. But the chapter on the legal status of government 
corporations, though consisting largely of a discussion of American 
cases, «s not without interest for an English reader. 

Professor Thurston regards a government proprietary corporation 
as a “‘ public agency, created by the legislature, forming a part of 
the Government, and managed by persons who are servants of the 
State . . . an instrumentality set up by the people through their 
representatives in order to render to the people a particular service.’’ 
It is a branch of the Government in the sense that government is the 
“‘ organisation acceded to by the people of the whole country for 
the purpose of performing certain functions in a unified manner or 
in a particular direction rather than leaving them to the unco- 
ordinated efforts of individuals or smaller groups.’’ The Government 
itself should not be thought of as a member of the Corporation but 
as the agent of the people, investing public funds or exercising 
control, or performing both those functions, in that capacity. In 
his discussion of the rules of law which should govern the practices, 
privileges and liabilities of government corporations of a business 
or commercial character, the author sees the fundamental distinction 
to lie not between the corporate and the non-corporate activities 
of the Government, but between the Government as the regulator 
of the acts of individuals and the helper of those in want, and on 
the other hand, as a producer of goods and services. In their 
second capacity, he suggests, the public interest is best served by 
regarding the public service as private. ‘‘ In tort a government 
proprietary corporation should be responsible for the acts of its 
employees. In taxation it should bear its fair proportion of the 
cost of the regulatory and eleemosynary activities of the Government. 
In contract it should be liable if it breaks its promises. In finance 
it should be self-supporting.”’ 

The chapter on finance comments on the method of acquisition by 
exchange of stocks (of which the London Passenger Transport Act 
is noted as a “‘ good example ’’). Professor Thurston differs from 
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Professor Dimock in failing to see any justification for the payment 
of continuing profits to the Government after repayment of capital, 
or any payment in excess of costs incurred by the Government on 
account of the Corporation, since such profits amount to a special 
sales tax on the Corporation’s customers. He points out, however, 
that if private persons are stockholders in the Corporation along with 
the Government, the case is somewhat different, and there is ground 
for regarding such a mixed corporation as a profit-making enter- 
prise. He suggests, and probably rightly, that the introduction of 
this element of profit-making is one of the reasons why these mixed 
corporations, not uncommon in continental countries, have never 
been popular among the English-speaking peoples. There is, of 
course, the notable instance of the Manchester Ship Canal, and the 
exceptional case of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, but, generally 
speaking, where we socialise, we do it thoroughly and prefer that 
the State, as such, should not be involved in profit-making. The 
limited equity attaching to the ‘‘ C ’’ stock of the London Passenger 
Transport Board is hardly an exception to the rule. No reference is 
made to the trading activities of municipalities, which within specified 
limits are able to apply part of their trading surpluses to the relief 
of local rates. 

Somewhat pessimistically, Professor Thurston describes the 
problem of disposing of any surplus of a government corporation as 
“* trifling ’’ compared with the far more common problem of disposing 
of a deficit. The retransfer of the undertaking and its assets to private 
hands is hardly practicable; the appointment of a Receivership is 
not satisfactory; he suggests an ultimate scaling down of capital 
in the event of a wide decline in the general price level or proof 
that too hard a bargain had been driven by the security holders upon 
the original transfer of their undertakings, without a forced donation 
from the taxpayer, unless the difficulties are due to inefficient 
management by directors appointed by the Government, or to 
demands upon the corporation by the Government for uneconomical 
services. 

Among the advantages of financial autonomy for these corpora- 
tions, one of the most important is the bracing effect upon the 
management. ‘‘ If the management knows that the Government 
will come to its aid at the first sign of trouble, the tendency is to slip 
unconsciously into the least troublesome course of action . 
extreme demoralisation may result.’’ Moreover, if it is known that 
Government will make good losses, unreasonable demands by con- 
sumers and by the staff are encouraged. It is the ‘‘ tendency to 
regard agencies of the Government as sections of one vast hog trough 
from which anyone is justified in taking his fill, if he can push himself 
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up to it, that constitutes the great danger of public participation in 
economic enterprises.’’ Thirdly, the mere fact that public funds 
become involved at once enhances the risk of undesirable political 
interference with administration. 

Most readers will agree with the conclusion that a corporation 
of this type should be financially autonomous, pay taxes like a private 
corporation, follow sound business practice in accounting, maintain 
adequate depreciation, strive to amortise capital obligations and not 
make profits but use surplus to reduce charges. With self-sufficiency 
of finance the author thinks the corporation’s “‘ chances of success 
are excellent, for loyalty and efficiency of personnel are widely 
found. Without autonomy, waste, political interference and failure 
are to be expected.”’ 

In his treatment of the problem of management and administra- 
tion of corporations entrusted with the conduct of public utilities, 
Professor Thurston has summarised the results of recent experiments, 
with admirable clarity, and all those who are interested, theoretically 
or practically, in the subject ought to study his conclusions, which 
are informed by good judgment and common sense. He favours 
appointment of the governing body by the executive without 
confirmation by the legislature. Devices of indirect appointment 
(such as that adopted in the case of the London Passenger Trans- 
port Board) are not, in his opinion, likely to stand long in the way 
of a ‘‘ greedy party intent upon spoils.’’ He makes the obvious 
point against these devices, that no direct or personal responsibility 
to the public for the standard of their appointments rests upon the 
appointing Trustees or other persons. Moreover, if economic enter- 
prises are going to be successfully conducted by public corporations, 
he argues, and many will agree with him, that it can only be because 
the people and their representatives have reached a stage of political 
development which enables them to resist the interested claims of 
individuals, and to protect the general social good. In the matter 
of size, term of appointment, the part time nature of the services of 
the majority of the Board, and selection on grounds of capacity and 
experience as distinct from representation of special or local interests, 
he endorses what has been the usual practice in this country in 
recent years. 

Particularly interesting is his discussion of the question whether 
there should be a single administrative head, as distinct from a full 
time Board whose members are more or less equal in authority. 
Recent experiments in the United States (Tennessee Valley Authority 
and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation) afford, in his view, 
evidence confirming the folly of the second plan. He is convinced of 
the advantage of the system whereby the Chairman of the Board 
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serves as the full time head of administration, subject perhaps in 
special cases to such a variation as that prevailing in the London 
Passenger Transport Board, where one other member, in addition 
to the Chairman, serves full time. 

One naturally turns to see what Professor Thurston has to say 
about the selection and promotion of personnel. He sees, in many 
recent corporations in the United States, as much need for protection 
against patronage as in the government service proper. He discusses, 
as alternative methods, some independent element in the appointment 
of staff, such as a representative of the Civil Service Commission, 
with a right of veto on unsuitable candidates, or some kind of annual 
“personnel audit.’’ The first plan may lead to friction, and the 
second, which puts greater reliance on the independence of the board 
of directors is, he thinks, to be preferred. This question of efficiency 
audit in the matter of personnel seems to require a good deal more 
investigation, and perhaps some experiment before its feasibility 
and advantages can be said to be established. On the other hand, 
the author considers that salaries and conditions of employment in 
public corporations should be determined by the legislature, on the 
view that otherwise the corporation will be subject to constant legisla- 
tive attack. This conclusion seems to be reached too readily and on 
inadequate grounds. 

Finally, he turns to the important problem of the general public 
control over these autonomous or quasi-autonomous corporations, 
which are being so freely established. The best statements of the 
principles governing the right. relationship of such corporations to 
the executive are found in the various declarations in Parliament 
by British Ministers, particularly with reference to the British Board- 
casting Corporation. The ultimate willingness, or unwillingness, of 
the responsible Minister to defend the action of the corporation is 
ever present to the minds of its Board and must be a powerful, 
and probably is a sufficient, reminder to them that they must 
discharge the immense responsibilities entrusted to them by Parlia- 
ment with due and constant regard to the public interest. So long 
as they do that, they are unlikely to be seriously challenged in the 
details of their management. Few will quarrel with the ultimate 
conclusion that the best protection against political interference is 
the establishment of a policy of non-interference. ‘‘ A law may be 
more easily amended or broken than a tradition,’’ and in this 
country, at any rate, we have gone already a long way to establish 
a sound tradition. 

Space does not permit reference to the numerous special questions 
and devices which are explained and criticised or commended in 
this excellent survey. But its general conclusions and the arguments 
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which are marshalled in their support are a real contribution to 
administrative theory and science. 

The book, which is published with the aid of the Louis Adams 
Frothingham Fund, is a welcome addition to the growing literature 
of public administration of utilities, and, unlike some recent treatises 
on the subject, assists us to see the wood, instead of getting lost 
among the trees. As the wood becomes a forest, we shall more than 
ever need such guides. C. We H. 


Public Utility Rate-making and the Price Level 


By E. M. BernsTEIN, Professor of Economics, University of North Carolina. 

The University of North Carolina Press. Pages X and 142. 

THE people of the United States have struggled with the problem 
of regulating rates for public utility services for 60 years. After 
reliance on competition had proved to afford no adequate protection 
to the consumer, resort was had for a time to legislative rate-making. 
But it was naturally found that rates drawn up in a political 
atmosphere, by legislators without special knowledge and with a 
bias in favour of the consumer, tended to be harsh to the under- 
takings, and to result in low rates rather than in fair rates. Thus, 
eventually, reliance came to be placed on regulatory commissions 
with wide rate-making powers. 

In England, we were more content to rely on Parliamentary 
rates, or at least upon methods of: regulation clearly laid down by 
statute, under which administrative departments or tribunals knew 
where they stood. The American commissions have been continually 
checked and directed in the exercise of their rate-making power by 
decisions of the American courts, based upon interpretations of the 
constitution which have led to the establishment of the fundamental 
rule of rate-making that the undertakers are entitled to a ‘‘ fair rate 
of return on a fair value.’’ This sounds a simple rule, but in 
application it has proved to be complicated, costly and dilatory. 

In this study, undertaken at the suggestion of Professor Taussig, 
Professor E. M. Bernstein examines the working of the rule under 
the stress of the rise of prices during the Great War and their subse- 
quent collapse during the economic depression. The rule itself, 
elaborated by the Supreme Court, in the case of Smith v. Ames, 
decided in 1808, is expressed in the following terms:— 

“‘ The basis of all calculations as to the reasonableness of rates 
to be charged by a corporation maintaining a highway under legisla- 
tive sanction must be the fair value of the property being used 
by it for the convenience of the public. And in order to ascertain 
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that value, the original cost of construction, the amount expended in 
permanent improvements, the amount and market value of its bonds 
and stocks, the present as compared with the original cost of construc- 
tion, the probable earning capacity of the property under particular 
rates prescribed by statute, and the sum required to meet operating 
expenses, are all matters for consideration, and are to be regarded 
in estimating the value of the property. What the company is entitled 
to ask, is a fair return upon the value of that which it employs for 
the public convenience. On the other hand, what the public is 
entitled to demand is that no more be exacted from it for the use 
of a public highway than the services rendered by it are reasonably 
worth.”’ 

It will be observed that while this decision enumerates a number 
of factors which have to be taken into account, it lays down no 
predominant basis as a guide, but in subsequent decisions emphasis 
came to be laid upon the predominant importance of reproduction 
cost. 

No very serious difficulty has arisen in arriving at a fair rate of 
return, partly, as Professor Bernstein suggests, because there is 
general agreement as to the prevailing rate of interest at any given 
time, and because the rate of interest is less variable than the price 
level, and partly because the process in itself is not complex, or 
such as to offer great opportunities for litigiousness or legerdemain. 
But the process of arriving at a fair valuation is another story, and 
Professor Bernstein must be assumed not to exaggerate when he 
says that in the United States “‘ the expense of valuing utilities in 
the period of rapidly changing prices, 1916-1926, has been in the 
hundreds of millions of dollars.”’ 

In Great Britain, we avoided the problem of physical valuation in 
amalgamating the main line railways, by fixing in the Act a standard 
revenue based on the net receipts of a specified year. In the formation 
of the London Passenger Transport Board the problem was again 
largely avoided by embodying in the Act itself a series of agreements 
based, for the most part, on an agreed exchange of stocks. In 
revising dock and tramway charges so as to meet the circumstances 
created by the War and subsequent economic changes, no difficulty 
was experienced in arriving at temporary increases of charges which 
were fair to the undertaking without being unduly burdensome to the 
public, and questions of capital valuation did not arise in the 
process of arriving at a reasonable return on capital. We were 
content with approximate results and rough and ready methods. 

Professor Bernstein discusses in a clear and interesting manner 
the two main bases of valuation, reproduction cost and “‘ prudent 
investment,’’ and, quoting a series of cases, shows how the American 
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courts prefer the former as being less open to any suspicion of 
confiscation. In theory, it is argued that upon any other basis than 
the current reproduction costs of the utilities’ property, the price 
of the utilities’ services to the public must be more or less than 
the prevailing cost of producing those services. If rates are too low, 
an undue proportion of the labour and capital of the community 
will be diverted to provide utility services; if rates are too high, 
those services will not attract their due share of capital and labour. 
In practice, the use of reproduction cost as the basis of valuation 
does not succeed in fixing utility rates at the prevailing cost of pro- 
ducing the services. As interpreted by the Supreme Court, 
reproduction cost does not mean the cost of constructing a modern 
plant capable of providing equivalent services—the true economic 
sense of the term—but the present cost of constructing the existing 
plant under original conditions—a legal fiction, which is likely to 
be a very different thing. Apart from other criticisms which can be 
directed against this basis, it tends to give the owners of common 
stock a large return in purchasing power when prices are rising, and 
a small return when prices are falling. It fails to secure either stable 
rates to the consumer or a stable income to the investor. 

The alternative method of prudent investment, which proceeds by 
adding to original cost the cost of additions and betterments and 
deducting the cost of assets displaced and depreciation, is defended 
by Professor Bernstein partly on economic considerations and partly 
because it is far less difficult and expensive to apply. 

In subsequent chapters, he explains how, during the War, various 
commissions sought to escape from the dilemma of giving stock- 
holders the advantage of a temporary rise in values, due to a national 
emergency and a change in world conditions, without departing 
completely from the fundamental rule. They devised various short 
cuts or refinements of method designed to mitigate the extreme 
consequences of strict application of the rule, and sought to introduce 
new doctrines based on the ideas of corporate need or “‘ reasonable 
worth ’’ of the service. 

In some cases, average unit prices were adopted for the purpose 
of arriving at reproduction cost (a method established before the 
War in rail-road valuations). If the period for which prices are 
averaged is long enough, this method obviously tends to smooth out 
fluctuations in value, but it is open to the criticism that it is a mere 
makeshift and it can quickly come to work inequitably, unless the 
periods of the average are constantly adjusted. Moreover, it penalises 
undertakings which were compelled to extend facilities at the war 
level of prices. 

Another device was the use of more or less arbitrary corrective 
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indices, by which valuations were adjusted with reference to desired 
results rather than to principle. | Yet another method was the 
adoption of the split inventory, which divides property to be valued 
into two parts according to the date of acquisition. Property existing 
at a given date is valued at reproduction cost on that date, either 
at current or at average unit prices, and assets subsequently acquired 
or created are valued at actual cost. 

The attempt to establish the doctrine of reasonable worth was 
based on the passage in the Supreme Court’s decision which says 
that ‘‘ what the public is entitled to demand is that no more be 
exacted from it . . . than the services rendered are reasonably worth.”’ 
The view that the fall in prices and in incomes implied a reduction 
in the value of utility services, and that rates could therefore be 
temporarily reduced, even if they did not yield a fair return on a 
fair value, was rejected by the Federal Courts. One court, for 
example, stated that they knew of “‘ no authority to the effect that the 
value to the consumer or his ability to pay is the prime factor which 
alone will warrant the reduction of a rate affording no more than 
reasonable compensation.’’ Of doubtful constitutional validity, the 
doctrine ceased to be applied. 

As to the other devices for evading the rigour of the rule, it may 
be said that they were more or less accepted for a time, but that 
the return to more normal conditions led to a general reinforcement 
of the fundamental rule. From 1924 onwards the Courts insisted on 
adherence to its principle and, partly by decision and more by dicta, 
re-established the predominant importance of reproduction cost at 
current prices as the proper basis of valuation. 

Among other questions which Professor Bernstein discusses is 
whether the fair rate of return should be fixed in relation to all the 
capital, or the common stock only, the low interest charges on bonds 
being regarded as an expense. In general, the Courts have not 
approved the latter method of determining the rate of permissible- 
return. 

Professor Bernstein regards the present situation as well nigh 
intolerable, and, indeed, he goes so far as to say that unless some 
remedy is speedily found, and unless more effective means are 
discovered for efficiently regulating utility rates, the whole policy 
of private operation of utilities, subject only to public regulation, 
may have to be abandoned in favour of some more direct method 
of protecting the public interest. 

For his own part, he sees a solution, which would both simplify 
and cheapen procedure, and be consistent with economic principle, 
“* if the utility companies would accept and the courts would approve 
the use of prudent investment as the measure of fair value and either 
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the capital cost or the common stock basis for determining the fair 
rate of return.’’ He thinks that the principal objection usually taken 
to the basis of prudent investment, namely, that it fails to adjust 
the present cost of providing utility services and the rates at which 
they are sold with sufficient precision, is overstated, and is also based 
largely on an erroneous view of the responsiveness of prices to costs 
under competition and of the desirability of an equality of prices and 
present needs under changing economic conditions. In this country, 
probably both traders and owners of utility undertakings would agree 
that, while prices should equal costs in the long run, it is not desirable, 
and may indeed be dislocating, to aim at precise equality in the short 
run. 

Professor Bernstein suggests that the legislature should authorise 
the offer of new franchises to all utility companies which agree to 
revised rate-making provisions of the kind which he proposes. Right 
should be reserved to the State or the municipality to purchase the 
undertaking at the rate base established under the new plan, while 
those utilities which do not accept the offered franchise on the 
proposed conditions should be exposed to competition from publicly 
owned plants. He thinks that the new franchise would constitute 
a contract specifying the use of a particular method of rate-making, 
and would be constitutional, and he holds that the Supreme Court 
would be unlikely to disallow the new rate-making plan if it were 
specified in franchises accepted by the utility companies. He adds:— 

‘““ Three members of the Supreme Court have repeatedly urged 
that prudent investment valuation and the common stock or the 
capital cost basis for return are not in violation of constitutional 
guarantees. It is not too much to hope that a majority of the Court 
may yet see the need for a revision of the present rate-making rule.’’ 

This sounds strange to those whose business it is to regulate public 
utilities in this country, where the will of Parliament prevails and 
where, moreover, the relations between the public and the govern- 
ment on the one side and the great public utility undertakings on the 
other have never been so strained as they now are in America. 
In spite of this, and although this book is devoted exclusively to a 
discussion of the problem in the United States, it is so clearly written 
and is based on so much knowledge and understanding that it 
illuminates the whole theory and practice of rate-making, to which 


it is a valuable and timely contribution. 
C. W. H. 
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The Local Government Officer 


By L. Hitt. Pp. 231. (Allen and Unwin.) 5s. 

Att who have read A Century of Municipal Progress, published 
in 1935, will remember Mr. Hill’s chapter on the Municipal Service. 
Among several brilliant contributions it was outstanding. For the 
first time in the succession of local government histories the local 
government officer as such was visualised in his appropriate setting 
against the background of Town Council, Whitehall and Parliament, 
agencies which have played in the public eye a more conspicuous 
but not necessarily more important part in municipal progress. The 
information given in this chapter about conditions in the local govern- 
ment service was precise and comprehensive, all the more valuable 
from the point of view of the public because it had never been 
got together in that form before. 

It is fortunate that the Editor of the Town and County Hall 
Series has been able to enlist the services of Mr. Hill to write once 
more on the same subject; and it is fortunate that the author has 
not made his account purely factual, but has allowed his imagination, 
fostered by long experience of and close contact with the service, 
to play upon issues wider than those which concern working con- 
ditions and the machinery of negotiation. The first five chapters 
might be described as factual, the remaining five as philosophical 
and critical. But the factual half is far from being merely a repetition 
of what he wrote for the Century of Municipal Progress. It is more- 
over a tribute to the vitality of English local government that, since 
1935, two developments have occurred which are certain to affect 
service conditions favourably in the not distant future. With both 
these developments (although he does not say so) Mr. Hill, as 
General Secretary to N.A.L.G.O. has been closely associated. One 
has been the passing of the Local Government Superannuation Act 
for England and Wales, 1937 (to come into force on the 1st April, 
next year): the other the setting up (with the “‘ blessing ’’ of the 
Minister of Labour) of a National Joint Council for the clerical and 
administrative branches of the local government service, composed 
(unlike its defunct predecessor of 1920) of members (representative 
in equal number of employers and employees) chosen from and by 
the Provincial Joint Councils of which, we are told, several more are 
in process of formation. 

The remainder of the book consists of a series of essays on the 
Study of Public Administration; on the Officer and Public Opinion; 
on the Qualities of a Public Servant; on the Future and the Hadow 
Report; and on Being Superannuated. Mr. Hill’s views on each of 
these topics are worthy of attention; they are always vividly expressed 
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and in the aggregate are symptomatic of a distinct and firmly held 
point of view. This point of view may not commend itself to every- 
one. Some may feel that in his zeal for trade unionism and democracy 
Mr. Hill has paid too much attention to the interests of the rank 
and file, too little to the problem of assuring that by improved 
methods of recruitment and training the best brains will be made 
available for filling the most responsible posts in the local government 
service. Others may feel that he has said too little altogether about 
the position and service prospects of that small but responsible 
minority of head officials who are sometimes recruited from private 
practice and enter the service at a mature age. His account 
accordingly might be criticised as one-sided: but doubtless Mr. Hill 
would have a ready answer to such criticism. 

From an educational standpoint one cannot help regretting that 
there is nowhere in this book an acknowledgement of the value of 
post-graduate research and training to the study of public adminis- 
tration, a study, the importance of which, Mr. Hill recognises. 
It is possible that his silence on this matter is due in part to a 
fear of the introduction into the service of university graduates at 
the ages of 23 to 25. He evidently (p. 159) shares the fears of 
some of those who have not been to a university that a special class 
may become established in local government which will be a barrier 
to non-university officials reaching the highest positions. Whether 
or not this fear is a reasonable one, it is certain that a post-graduate 
course may be pursued, and perhaps more profitably pursued, by 
officials who have graduated while ‘in the service. That at any 
rate is what experience in Manchester in connection with the M.A. 
(Admin.) degree suggests. Another question (but one which Mr. 
Hill appears to be too ready to answer in the affirmative) is the 
question whether it is desirable from a medical point of view for 
youngsters already in the service to spend most of their evenings 
for two or three years in studying for a University degree or diploma. 
If, of the two, a diploma course is the less arduous it may well be 
from an educational point of view of much less value. One may 
be driven to the conclusion that the whole value of the diploma lies 
in its being merely a stepping stone to promotion. Possibly Mr. Hill 
approves of it for that reason alone? 

A final criticism is that the book might have made more of the 
part which N.A.L.G.O. and other voluntary associations of officers 
in the local government service have played in improving service 
conditions and promoting education. Perhaps as an official of 
N.A.L.G.O. Mr. Hill felt himself tied down. Perhaps too as a 
member of the I.P.A., he felt that it would be invidious to point 
out the contributions the Institute has made to the promotion of 
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the interests of the local government service, whether by affording 
a platform on which civil servants and local government officers 
can meet to discuss common problems; or by assisting research into 
problems of local government administration; or by negotiating with 
the universities the provision of special courses bearing directly upon 
public administration both local and national. It is becoming every 
day more clear that the services that N.A.L.G.O. and the Institute 
can render, and have in the past rendered, to the cause of local 
government, proceed on parallel and not on mutually conflicting lines. 
A. L. Daxyns. 


National Fitness: A Brief Essay on Contemporary Britain 
Edited by F. LE Gros CLark, B.A.—with a foreword by Maj.-Gen. Sir Robert 
McGarrison, C.I.E., M.D., D.Sc., LL.D.,’F.R.C,P, (Macmillan.) 6s. net, 
THE main object of this book is to preach the gospel of national 
health as an end in itself, that is positive and abounding good health 
as distinct from the mere absence of disease or obvious physical 
defects. Most of the book deals with the health of school children 
and particularly with the subject of dieting, though the importance 
of sunlight, air exercise and environmental conditions is duly stressed. 
Of the 17 chapters, 5 are contributed by Mary Gilchrist, M.D., 
D.P.H., Assistant School Medical Officer, Leyton; 2 by E. Wilkins, 
M.B., D.P.H., Assistant School Medical Officer, Birmingham; 1 (on 
food) by J. R. Marrack, D.S.O., M.C., M.D., Professor of Chemical 
Pathology, University of London; 1 (on the mental health of 
children) by W. Lindesay Neustatter, B.Sc., M.B., M.R.C.P., 
Clinical Research Assistant Psych. Med., Guy’s Hospital, and 
Assistant Physician Psych. Med., Queen Mary’s Hospital for the East 
End; 1 by W. E. Le Gros Clark, F.R.S., D.Sc., F.R.C.S., Professor 
of Human Anatomy at the University of Oxford; and the remainder 

by the editor, Mr. F. Le Gros Clark, B.A. 

Dr. Mary Gilchrist in a valuable historical sketch refers to the 
alarm caused by the large percentage of rejections of army recruits 
during the South African war, the report of the Inter-departmental 
Committee on Physical Deterioration set up in 1903, and, following 
that report, the passing of legislation imposing a duty on local educa- 
tion authorities to provide for medical inspection and treatment of 
children, and giving a power (not expressed as a duty) to feed the 
children in all schools where such feeding is necessary to enable the 
children to take full advantage of the education provided and to 
recover the cost of meals or defray from public funds according to 
the ability or inability of the parents to pay. Important also in this 
connection is the power given to local authorities to undertake 
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maternity and child welfare work, and to supply free meals and milk 
to expectant and nursing mothers and infant children. 

Dr. Gilchrist gives facts to show that in the last thirty years there 
has been substantial improvement in the health of the child as the 
result of these measures. Parental care and responsibility has not 
been undermined as was feared in some quarters but has been in- 
creased. There is, however, in these chapters an undercurrent of 
dissatisfaction, which is even more marked in those contributed by 
Dr. Wilkins. This is readily intelligible. A very keen official is 
apt to get his subject out of perspective even when it is not of the 
first importance. There can be no doubt as to the importance for 
national health of taking all practical steps to secure that young 
children shall be healthy and well nourished, because defects that are 
preventable at early stages may become irremediable defects in the 
adult. 

The editor is even more critical. In a chapter entitled “‘ White- 
hall in the Chaos,’’ he states: ‘‘ From its very inception the Board’s 
attitude (z.e., Board of Education) has been influenced by a number 
of medical, administrative and political considerations, over which 
it has had little control and of the effect of which it seems to have 
been partially unconscious. The Board adjusted itself by a series 
of compromises; and the result has been not merely confusion in 
the public mind, but returns that have little scientific value when 
compared to the amount of work they have annually demanded.”’ 
In a later chapter entitled ‘‘ Foreshadowing of fresh wars,’’ he says: 
““.. . . this shadow (the shadow of war), whether cast after or 
before the event, seems to awaken a most remarkable interest in the 
problems of national fitness; and excuse as we may, we cannot 
entirely ignore the coincidences of history. At the same time we 
are far from imputing to our politicians a sinister coldness of judg- 
ment. These are complex matters; and in some statesmen there may 
be an inclination to accept gratefully any opportunity for progress, 
even if an impending war be the occasion.’’ 

Criticisms of the progress that is being made in such matters as 
the effective examination of the state of nutrition of school children 
and free feeding of the children of necessitous parents are all to the 
good in so far as they stimulate public opinion and reinforce the 
efforts which the Board of Education are making in numerous 
circulars, memoranda, and reports to rouse local education authorities 
to the full discharge of their powers and duties. Nevertheless, an 
examination of the official documents, including documents bearing 
on the nutrition of the nation issued by other Government Depart- 
ments, does not support the challenging statements made by the 
editor. So numerous have these documents become on health and 
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other subjects that it is difficult for the public to obtain access to them 
or to know what is going on. 

The report of the Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Education 
for 1936 on the health of the school child states that of 1,726,755 
school children examined 10.5 per cent. are classified as showing 
slightly subnormal nutrition, and .7 per cent. as showing bad nutri- 
tion. It does not follow that 11.2 per cent. are underfed or 
improperly fed because there are other factors affecting nutrition 
such as overcrowding, want of sleep, and want of sunlight, fresh 
air and exercise. These figures, if they are reliable, do not give 
cause for alarm. The challenge in this book is that they are not 
reliable, because the estimates of the children’s state of nutrition are 
based not upon scientific objective tests but mainly upon the medical 
officer’s subjective impression of the general well-being of the child 
in compliance with the Board’s administrative memorandum 124 
issued on 31st December, 1934. Attempts that have been made to 
devise more scientific standards are set out by the editor in an 
interesting chapter headed ‘‘ We have no standards.”’ It is relevant 
to quote in this connection a sentence from ihe preliminary* report 
issued early in 1937 by the Advisory Committee on nutrition which 
was appointed, or, more precisely, was enlarged and re-appointed in 
1935 by the Minister of Health and the Secretary of State for Scotland 
‘to inquire into the facts, quantitative and qualitative, in relation 
to the diet of the people and to report as to any changes therein which 
appear desirable in the light of modern advances in the knowledge 
of nutrition.’”” The Committee state in this report: “‘ We have had 
under review the various methods which have been tried or are in 
process of trial or have been suggested for the assessment of the 
nutritional state. We are unable to recommend any known method 
as reliable. So far as our present knowledge goes it would seem that 
the clinical method given in detail in Administrative Memorandum 
No. 124 of the Board of Education is the most promising but the trial 
of this method has not been sufficiently prolonged to establish its 
reliability.” This Committee, which includes several leading 
authorities on nutrition and is a very strong Committee, is actively 
pursuing its work. The preliminary report, while indicating that the 
consumption of milk in the nation is far less than it should be, gives 
no ground for alarm as to the general state of nutrition. 

The annual report of the Chief Medical Officer of the Board of 
Education is a composite document, being based not only on reports 
of the medical staff of the Board but also on reports of the various 
school medical officers throughout the country. There is no ground 

* This report is not mentioned in the book under review, which had presumably 
gone to press before the report came to hand. 
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for suggesting that the shadow of war or any political consideration 
has affected these reports. But it would be idle to deny that finance 
must affect the general administrative outlook. From the last report 
of the chief medical officer of the Board it appears that the school 
medical service includes 275 who give whole time to school work, 
808 who give whole time to public health and school work, and 375 
part-time officers. This service is estimated as equivalent to the 
whole-time school service of 706 officers, or one medical officer to 
6,725 school Children. One would suppose that, but for financial con- 
siderations, the number of officers might well be doubled. It should 
be, and it is, a fundamental principle that the children in depressed 
areas should not suffer by comparison with children in more 
prosperous areas, but, subject to that general principle, the many 
calls on the national purse at the present time would probably render 
impracticable any large increase of expenditure on this service. 

The shadow of war is more likely to retard than to stimulate, 
though war experiences in the past have contributed some useful 
lessons for health. National fitness comprehends, of course, much 
more than the health of the school child. The Physical Training Act, 
1937, and the establishment thereunder of the National Fitness 
Council were directed particularly to the adolescent, but adults and 
middle-aged persons are not excluded. The work done in public 
health in the last 30 years forms one of the most impressive chapters 
of English history. Progress has been tentative in the usual English 
way and the work has been done through the medium of a large 
number of popularly elected bodies aided by voluntary societies. It 
is possible that progress would have been more rapid under an 
enlightened and benevolent dictator. 

W. A. Ross. 


The Year Book of Education, 1938 


(Evans Brothers.) 35s. 


TuE Year Book of Education, 1938, fully maintains the high standard 
which has been set by its predecessors since it was first published in 
1932. To say this, is to say a great deal and yet many persons 
interested in public administration must wonder what purpose is 
served by the annual publication of a volume on education with 
I,000 pages costing 35s. 

The answer to this question is that the Year Book undertakes a 
task commensurate with its size, for it attempts to survey the educa- 
tional problems of the British Empire and to associate the United 
States of America with this survey. Each year it publishes standard 
statistical information compiled largely from official sources, which 
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nowhere else can be obtained in such complete form, it summarises 
the results of research on educational problems published during the 
year and provides a number of sections on specific problems, some 
of which bring up to date similar sections in previous issues while 
others break new ground. 

The most important note in the section on Current Educational 
Problems concerns the revision of the Terman intelligence tests. 
This note is of great value. It is perhaps a pity that this section is 
not rather longer and does not include more of the work of the 
Training Colleges and University Training Departments. This year 
the general articles cover a wide range of subjects which include: 
A Survey of Examinations; Adult Education in England, Wales and 
the U.S.A.; School Broadcasting in Great Britain; Voluntary 
Physical Recreation in England; A Survey of Educational Endow- 
ments; A Survey of Aspects of Education in India; The Development 
of the Education of the African in relation to western contact; 
Educational Traditions in the British Commonwealth and the U.S.A. ; 
and a Survey of Educational Problems in Europe. 

Many of the articles in these sections are of outstanding interest 
and importance. The Survey of Examinations provides a remark- 
ably clear account of the organisation of many honours courses at 
British Universities, which will be helpful to parents and teachers 
who want up-to-date information on university courses. It is a pity 
that the Cambridge Natural Science tripos, which after “‘ Greats ’’ at 
Oxford is perhaps the most important university examination in 
England has been omitted from the survey. In the same section 
Dr. Ballard’s article on the Free Place Examination is a model of 
conciseness and opens up an extremely difficult subject, which 
deserves further consideration in a future volume. It should be read 
in conjunction with Dr. Schairer’s stimulating account of the experi- 
ment now being conducted in France to select students for higher 
education by means of the “‘ anné d’orientation.’’ The survey of 
Adult Education, which opens with a challenging chapter on the 
Changing map of Adult Education and the section on Aspects of 
Indian Education, both in their respective spheres provide much 
interesting reading; while the section on African Education is 
especially valuable as it puts the problems of native education in 
their historical setting. Finally the account. of the growth of the 
German youth movement and Dr. Schacht’s short note on the ideals 
behind German technical education make a fitting end to an excellent 
volume. 

A. L. HUTCHINSON. 
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Victorian Critics of Democracy: Carlyle, Ruskin, Arnold, 
Stephen, Maine, Lecky 
By BENJAMIN Evans Lippincott. Pp. viii+ 276. (London: Oxford University 

Press. Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press.) 17s. net. 
THERE is nothing novel in the criticism of democracy, and most of 
the arguments used by later writers are to be found in Plato. A few 
years ago, Mr. Bertrand Russell surprised some of his readers by 
describing our modern Plato, Carlyle, as one of the chief intellectual 
forerunners of Fascism. For that was not how Carlyle had seemed 
to men of earlier generations. Charles Kingsley and the Christian 
Socialists were of his following, and so was the British Labour Party, 
as was proved by the replies to the questionnaire addressed in 1906 
by W. T. Stead to the members of the Parliamentary Labour Party. 
This fact alone should make us sceptical of any assumption that men’s 
political actions are determined by the theories of philosophers, since 
we see the works of the same author appealed to by opposing parties, 
as has happened also in the case of Burke and many others. Political 
theories are consequences rather than causes of events, and if theory 
has often preceded practice that may be because it is easier to adapt 
our opinions to changing circumstances than to transform the 
structure and machinery of society. 

What we are accustomed to think of as ‘‘ democracy ’’—repre- 
sentative government, the settlement of disputes by open discussion, 
and the enjoyment of certain political and legal rights by all members 
of the community—has been the prevailing method of government 
in western civilisation since the American and French Revolutions. It 
has prevailed because it was in the interests of the commercial and 
industrial middle class, the most important class during that period, 
that it should prevail. That democracy, so understood, was a very 
imperfect system, distributing its benefits most unevenly among the 
different classes which made up the community, the men who then 
held power could not be persuaded to admit. They believed, on the 
contrary, that the institutions of political democracy and its economic 
counterpart of free competition led automatically to the maximising 
of human welfare. They were, in the widest sense of the word, 
liberals, believers in progress, and Thomas Babington Macaulay was 
their prophet. 

It is against this background that the great Victorian writers who 
protested against the current view of democracy and the doctrine of 
laissez faire which accompanied it, must be considered. Carlyle, the 
earliest and the most powerful of the writers concerned, never tired 
of asserting that the counting of heads—‘‘ mostly fools ’’—was not 
necessarily the best way of arriving at the wisest decisions either in 
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politics or in any other matter of importance. But it is easy to 
over-emphasise this element in Carlyle’s attack upon society; for an 
enthusiasm for counting heads must, in any period, be an unusual 
characteristic of dispassionate thinkers. What the defenders of demo- 
cratic theory who feel angry with Carlyle sometimes overlook is, that 
the actual social system criticised by him was in fact the anarchic 
exploitation by a class in their own interest of the new resources of 
nature placed at the disposal of mankind by the industrial revolution. 
In that sense Carlyle’s protest, anti-democratic though it was in form, 
was in reality made on behalf of the common man who was being 
denied his share in the good things of the earth. In the same way, 
Carlyle’s ferocious onslaught (if we judge by the violence of the 
language) on the popular humanitarianism of his time, was a kind 
of inverted plea for social justice. NHumanitarianism is based on 
pity, and many of those who indulged in it were offering themselves 
an emotional compensation for their sense of guilt for acquiescing in 
the economic injustices of society. ‘‘ Despite appearances to the 
contrary,’’ Professor Lippincott tells us, ‘“‘ humanitarianism aided 
fundamentally not in opening, but in closing, the minds of the middle 
class to the charge of exploitation .. .. The extent to which the 
middle class felt virtuous —and it was not small—measured the extent 
to which they were immune to the idea of right; measured, that is, 
the extent to which real obligation to society had been whittled away.”’ 
The angry words of the prophet, denouncing the soft humanitarianism 
of the age, were intended as a vindication of the rights of the common 
man, and fell on deaf ears as far as the majority of his contemporaries 
were concerned. 

To this and all other aspects of the criticism put forward by Carlyle 
and his fellows, Professor Lippincott may be accepted as the safest 
of guides. He has given us an altogether admirable book, sound 
in judgment, moderate in expression, and adequately documented. 
He is himself a staunch supporter of democracy, but he is never 
unjust to its opponents, and states their arguments and the facts which 
support them with the most scrupulous fairness. He appears to 
have avoided all the pitfalls of his subject. He does not confuse the 
anti-democratic writers indiscriminately in one group, but divides 
them into the prophets—Carlyle, Ruskin, Arnold—and the technical 
critics—Stephen, Maine, Lecky—and he gives their proper weight 
to the many factors which distinguish the two groups. Nor does he 
exaggerate the influence of men of letters on the course of practical 
affairs. The contemporaries of these men ignored their political 
theorisings, and what effect they had was in moulding the minds of 
a younger generation. 

But the friends of democracy to-day cannot afford to ignore the 
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warnings which seemed superfluous to the Victorians. Democracy 
is everywhere on its trial. The intensification of propaganda, the 
standardisation of life, and the complexity and specialisation of know- 
ledge in “‘ the neo-technic age,’’ are combining to make the confused 
methods of democratic procedure appear intolerably slow and 
inefficient. If those who have been bred in the democratic tradition 
decide with Professor Lippincott that, in spite of all the critics say, 
there is a sound case, both psychological and biological, for the con- 
tinuance of democratic government, they must be prepared to 
examine the case put forward by the critics and to remould the social 
machinery which is designed to secure the good life as understood 
by democrats. Whether democracy can be preserved at all if it is 
not expanded to include economic democracy may well be doubted. 
Everyone who feels concern about these questions—and in view of 
present happenings who can wholly dissociate himself from them ?— 
will find much that is stimulating and suggestive of new lines of 
thought in Professor Lippincott’s balanced analysis of the case against 
democracy as stated by these six writers. For this book is no mere 
historical study, but an examination of ideas which are even more 
topical to-day than when they were first given to the world. Pro- 
fessor Lippincott has performed a public service in drawing the 
attention of his readers to the importance of these ideas, and is to be 
congratulated on the exceptional impartiality with which he has 
fulfilled his task. 
A. Rose. 


An Economic History of Modern Britain 
By J. H. CrapHamM. Cambridge University Press. 25s. 
““ A PLAN designed vaguely more than thirty yearsago . . . isa plan 
no longer. Laus Deo.’’ Professor Clapham is entitled to his sigh 
of relief at the completion of his great work, and he is entitled to 
more than a mere thrill of satisfaction as his eye falls upon his three 
stately volumes standing in quiet dignity upon their shelf. Already 
their effect on teaching and research is discernible. The somewhat 
febrile manner in which the history of economic change from ‘‘ the 
industrial revolution ’’ onwards (the term is still in use but it has 
acquired a certain respectability, indicated here by the inverted 
commas) used to be unfolded has given place to an unemotional 
austerity. The quantitation has ousted the qualitative. Too much 
so, perhaps. Much that masquerades in the precise garb of statistics 
is but falsely quantitative, and a case could be argued for a re-tipping 
of the scales. But that will come. Historians, after all, can do little 
more than relate past and present, establishing dimly discerned 
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relationships, but all too often begging the question of causation. 
Like inventors, they are the creatures of their environment—whether, 
also like inventors, the results of their work are cumulative is more 
doubtful. The gathering shadows of anarchy, or of mere collec- 
tivism, swing economic historians back to the mercantilist epoch or 
lead them to monographic investigation of background factors in 
present complexities. Professor Clapham’s third volume deals with 
Machines and National Rivalries (1887-1914) and it is followed by 
an Epilogue (1914-1920). Professor Clapham says that inter alia his 
own memories have been ‘‘quite a useful little source for this volume.”’ 
He might have said his memory as well as memoirs, for in some 
degree the treatment of his material has been determined by the 
speculations and controversies of yester-year. Here then is the 
history of a half century of economic change, written by an austere 
and resourceful scholar in the fulness of his powers. It is primarily 
a narrative history, quantitation in method and immensely detailed, 
and it reflects the economic outlook dominant in academic circles 
under the leadership of Alfred Marshall and expressed for the 
intelligentzia to business in the weekly issues of the Economist. The 
permanence of Dr. Clapham’s work, as well as its degree of 
objectivity, may be estimated by reference to these intellectual 
antecedents. 

Those who are engaged in the practice and study—it is not 
suggested that there is any divorce between them—of public 
administration will turn to this volume with the liveliest expectations. 
Apart from the fact that there has hitherto been no even passable 
summary of British economic history since 1886, an account of the 
last half century’s economic change must converge upon their special 
concerns at many points. They will find here a lavish spread of 
hard fact about industry, agriculture, business organisation, com- 
munications, the economic activities of the state, British “‘ life and 
labour ’’: the story narrated in the earlier volumes is picked up 
again and carried on to 1914. The same neatness of arrangement 
and phrase, the same knack of felicitous summary, the same deftness 
in comparison and statistical compression are here. But in this 
volume more than in its predecessors the reader becomes aware of 
the limitations of economic history, as conceived by Professor 
‘Clapham, and the epilogue deepens that awareness. Is this volume 
a finished interpretation, or is it the annals of economic change? 
It contains an immense deal of material on its chosen range of 
subjects, but does it explain the complexities of to-day? Its author 
may well claim that it is some other’s job, not his, thus to provide 
such explanations. The fact remains that this is not the place—if 
there be one—in which to find them. Or rather, this is not the place 
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in which to find them ready made. Take, for example, Dr. 
Clapham’s chapter on the economic activities of the State. It reads 
like annals but it includes within its range contemporary opinion 
as well as fact and it does chronicle a trend. Judicious cross- 
reference-reading will supply the foundations on which explanations 
may rest. Which is to say that the reader who gets most from 
Professor Clapham is the reader who takes most to him. All the 
same, and in spite of Professor Clapham’s erudition and balance, 
there is little here which would lead on to, say, contemporary dis- 
cussions of malnutrition, little to explain the educational standards 
and problems of to-day, and little to show why the capitalists of 
to-day have so many enemies. Professor Clapham points out that 
two-thirds of the world live far below Western standards and he 
quotes Sir Edward Grey’s scepticism about the quality of our civilisa- 
tion, but he does not put these things together. The least satisfactory 
of his chapters are those on life and labour, and the epilogue, perhaps, 
because of his Victorian view of labour movements, is vigorous but 
arid—witness, for example, his thin discussion of a possible cause of 
war inherent in capitalism. Yet the merits of this great work which he 
has built are substantial because of his restraint. Had he been 
inclined to explain why so orderly a system as capitalism produced 
‘“‘ the international anarchy ’’ his book would have been less valu- 
able—would, in fact, have been a different book. Let us be grateful 
for an indispensable armoury of proven fact. 
P.Q.R. 


The Public Service of the United States 
Public Personnel Administration. By WiILtiAM E. MosHER and J. DONALD 

KINGSLEY. 588 pages. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1936. 

State Administration. By Kirk H. Porter. 450 pages. F. S. Crofts and 

Co., New York, 1938. 

THE interest of British students in the institutions of the United States 
is unfortunately much less keen than the interest of American students 
in the institutions of Great Britain; and neither of these books can 
be recommended as a simple introduction to an unfamiliar subject. 
Nevertheless, in the first of them the British reader will find not only 
vast erudition and lucid presentation, but many comparisons and 
contrasts with the British civil service, which will illumine his own 
thoughts. 

““ Public Personnal Administration ’’ takes as its basis the career 
and conditions of the public servant in America—his recruitment, 
training, promotion, discipline, pay, superannuation, his relation to: 
his colleagues and to his employer, and his working conditions. It 
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deals not only with the federal service but with the services of the 
states, towns and counties; and the difficulty of the author’s task may 
well be imagined. 

We find at the outset that some four-fifths of the public servants 
in the United States are recruited ostensibly under the merit-system; 
but it would be rash to conclude that the problems of personnel in 
that country are well on their way to solution. The four-fifths are, 
for the most part, members of the lower grades; and among these 
security of tenure prevails, presenting the same advantages and the 
same problems as in the civil service of Great Britain. But although 
they are recruited by examination, politics may enter into their 
selection (the author’s give a most interesting account of the various 
ways in which it is possible to “‘get round’’ a system of examinations) , 
and political nominations for higher posts stand in the way of their 
prospects of promotion. In the matter of promotion they are under 
a further disadvantage, for the public service of the United States is 
organised into a large number of separate ladders, each with a large 
number of steps of promotion, with, apparently, all too little room on 
the higher steps. The authors bring out the contrast in this respect 
with the British civil service; but they go much too far when they 
state that ‘‘ with very few exceptions there are no job specifications 
in the British civil service, no sharp division of positions into occupa- 
tional or vocational groups.’”’ They under-rate the extent of the 
professional classes in the British civil service. 

In general, personnel administration in the United States is vested 
in civil service commissions, independent of and external to their 
respective administrations. ‘‘ Here, as in other instances, the 
American people have placed undue confidence in the saving power 
of machinery, apparently little realising that the manner of admini- 
stration is of more importance than the system prescribed in the law.”’ 
The standard law provides for three commissioners, not more than 
two of whom may be members of the same political party; but when 
we find that in a particular case the majority is composed of two 
seasoned party-campaigners, closely associated with one another, and 
the minority of a retired fireman with an acquiescent temperament, 
we see that the provision may be of little avail. Very few commissions 
contain members who have any special qualification for their work; 
and in general the commissions are under-staffed. 

Despite the very copious array of references, the authors are 
sometimes indiscriminating, and occasionally even careless, in their 
use of authorities. We find on page 48, “‘ Security of tenure goes 
far towards explaining the ‘ government stroke,’ as civil service 
efficiency has been picturesquely described in England.’”’ The 
present reviewer does not recognize the term, and is not even quite 
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sure what it means. On page 254, ‘“‘ some one has well said that 
‘promotion from within is the golden rule of all personnel work.’ ”’ 
On page 48, ‘‘ a British writer has well observed that ...’’ The 
British writer in this case is Sir Stephen Demetriadi; but his words 
are not correctly quoted, nor indeed are they worth quoting. 

““ State Administration ’’ analyses American institutions from a 
structural and functional point of view. The very method of approach 
emphasises the differences rather than the resemblances between the 
American and the British systems; ; but even in the chapter dealing 
with personnel administration the author shows little interest in any 
country but his own. 

A quotation will help to illustrate the general quality of the 
book : — 


“* Government employs an enormous number of people. This 
army of government employees has been growing for many years 
and is likely to keep on growing. As the state reaches out to do 
more things, to embark upon new enterprises, and to do on a 
broader scale the things that government has always done, it 
will be necessary constantly to employ more people to do the 
work. There is no reason why one should be dismayed at the 
size of the army of the public employees so long as they are all 
fully occupied in doing worth-while things. The public money 
spent to pay employees is well spent if the employees are engaged 
on sound undertakings.”’ 

It remains only to add that Mr. Porter in his discussion of the 
difference between staff and line, while he quotes a number of 
American authorities, shows no acquaintance with the work of Fayol 
in France, of Major Urwick in Great Britain or of Dr. Gulick in 
the United States. Without familiarity with these authors, or the 
capacity to work out the distinction afresh with as much knowledge 
and clarity as they have shown, a solid and very useful principle 
completely evaporates. 

W. D. SHARP. 


The Works Progress Administration in New York City 


By Joun D. Mittett. Pp. 228. (Public Administration Service, Chicago.) 
Price 3 dollars. 5 
Tuis book is issued under the auspices of the Committee on Public 


Administration of the Social Science Research Council of which 
Mr. Louis Brownlow is Chairman. One of the purposes of the Com- 
mittee has been to experiment with research techniques and to develop 
new types of source material for students of administration. It may 
be hoped that the studies conducted under its auspices will stimulate 
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others to develop further the research technique with which it is 
experimenting that they may thus enrich public administration. The 
Institute of Public Administration is doing similarly useful work in 
promoting research studies in this country. 

The author deals with the vicissitudes of ‘‘ work relief ’’ which is 
considered as the opposite of the ‘“‘ dole’’ or “‘ hand-out’’ and 
stands midway between a ‘‘ made-work ’’ programme and a works 
programme to provide general employment. 

English public policy in recent years has been against this form of 
relief. Work was sometimes provided to a certain extent for persons 
receiving outdoor relief but this was definitely not ‘‘ work for wages.”’ 
The argument for ‘‘ work relief ’’ in America was the conservation 
of the morale of the worker, the development of the skill and habits 
of workers, and a partial return to the community by the recipient 
for the value received by him in the form of services. In order to 
achieve this result it was important that the bulk of the outlay should 
go for wages and a relatively less amount for materials. It has been 
found in England that a very large proportion of expenditure on un- 
employment relief works went in materials and not in wages. This 
is why the practice has been discouraged by successive Governments 
in this country. In America work for the unemployed was found, not 
only by assistance from public funds but by large charitable funds. 
The author reviews the method of private and public work relief 
from 1930 onwards. It is admitted that in the early days good 
democrats got first consideration. This is suspiciously like the 
methods adopted in some European countries. 

Legislation was first considered to be necessary in 1931. ‘‘ Work 
relief’? was highly popular from the beginning of the depression. 
As relief needs increased, social workers and prominent citizens urged 
that work was the most desirable method of dispensing aid. Figures 
are given showing the enormous extent to which this form of relief 
rose, the expenditure in New York in 1933 being approximately 
ninety-six million dollars. 

When the Civil Works Administration was organised in 1934, 
workers on C.W.A. jobs were paid the prevailing wage. It soon 
became necessary to closely investigate the needs of all the employers 
of the C.W.A. and to make replacements only from the relief rolls. 
Investigation into need was at first deprecated but it was soon found 
in America, as in this country, that there must be a needs test for 
public relief. Wages of work relief employees in New York City 
were supposed to be determined on a budgetary deficiency basis after 
investigation by case workers of the Home Relief Division. 

The author gives a full account of the beginning of the Works 
Progress Administration, when work relief and not public works 
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became the core of the federal programme. Labour difficulties soon 
arose and it became necessary to admit the principle of collective 
bargaining for men on work relief as in private employment. The 
difficulties encountered in attempting to cut the work relief roll are 
clearly shown. There appears to have been much malingering. It 
was found necessary to take off the roll all workers absent from their 
jobs for one or two weeks. It was found that men on work relief 
were also receiving wages for private employment. 

The Works Progress Administration had no regular means of 
inquiry into the circumstances of the family so it instituted a special 
investigation to determine the continued relief needs of its workers. 

One of the most interesting sections of the book is the account of 
the official organisation of the works progress administrator and as 
to the division of responsibility amongst the members of his staff. The 
term ‘‘ white-collar person ’’ is used frequently. In this country 
we use the term ‘“‘ black-coated worker.’’ The ‘“‘ white-collar 
persons ’’ were a great problem. The Works Programme was 
required to provide assistance for such people. The early emphasis 
laid upon putting such men and women to work resulted in the 
initiation of many research undertakings. Much money was spent 
on unnecessary research projects. Much good was however done 
in this direction. A special unit of the Research and Statistical 
Department was instituted to supervise the employment of some 
2,000 workers in the libraries and museums of New York City where 
they performed a variety of useful tasks which would not otherwise 
have been done. : 

Another interesting project was the standardisation of forms, 
sponsored by the City Department of Accounts. W.P.A. investigators 
obtained from the Department all forms used for a given purpose by 
a particular City Department or Bureau. Thereupon they went to 
the Department and traced the purpose and course of each form. 
This resulted in the reduction of the forms used in many Departments. 
For instance, 30 forms of request for absence by civil servants were 
reduced to one. This standardisation of forms is said to have saved 
100,000 dollars a year in New York City. 

At a later stage it was found that the W.P.A. workers were 
reluctant to accept private jobs. They did not, appear to want other 
employment. This shows the value of the test recognised in the old 
Poor Law system of “‘ less eligibility ’’ for receipt of relief. If work 
relief is made too generous people will not want other work. The 
situation became so serious that the W.P.A. decided to return to 
home relief those persons who had been longest om work relief and to 
replace therewith employables from the E.R.B. rolls. 

This policy followed the philosophy that work relief was a means 
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of rehabilitation and not a substitute for private employment. As an 
incentive to accept private employment the C.P.A. offered reinstate- 
ment privileges to those resigning from its roll to take some other job. 

The concluding portion of the book deals with finance, statistics 
and the activities of the Treasury Department. One of the most 
crucial administrative problems is that of discovering mechanism by 
which a central agency can supervise its field offices without seriously 
delaying or hampering operations. The techniques used by the 
W.P.A. illustrate almost every possible control device. 

In dealing with the cost of the W.P.A. the author says that while 
it has been generally recognised that work relief is more costly than 
the “‘ dole ’’ comparisons are misleading without the consideration 
of several factors, In New York City, the W.P.A. outlay for each 
work relief case was usually over eighty per cent. greater than for 
home relief cases. Sometimes it was over IIo per cent. more. The 
average wage on work relief was 50 per cent. greater than the average 
home relief grant. Work relief efficiency was caught upon the 
dilemma whether it was work which was being performed or relief 
which was being dispensed. Similar difficulties have been experienced 
in dealing with the problem in this country. 

The largest single outlay on work relief in New York was for 
parks. This was really useful work bearing in mind the fact that 
the City had for more than a decade ignored its parks. No doubt 
also the Department of Health and Hospitals greatly needed the 
improvements which were undertaken as work relief. 

The author is satisfied that the New York City W.P.A. has been 
a very effective agency. At the outset it was responsible for nearly 
100,000 workers. In ten weeks it doubled the number and in seven 
months gave employment to more than 248,000 persons. This was 
an amazing performance. It was accomplished not, because of, but 
without initial sound administrative organisation. It produced results 
out of chaos. 

The author concludes with the observation that ‘‘ passage of time 
which sapped the emotions of those entrusted with W.P.A. opera- 
tions brought compensating improvements in structure and procedure. 
The New York City W.P.A. thereafter earned approbation because 
of its steady endeavours at self-betterment.”’ 

A close study of this book is well worth while as showing the 
great difficulties with which the United States has been confronted 
in dealing with its employment problems caused largely by the fact 
that, unlike this country, it could not fall back on any well-established 
organised scheme or any well thought out insurance system. 


JOHN Moss. 
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Papers on the Science of Administration 

Edited by LurHer GuLick, and L. Urwick: Institute of Public Administra- 
tion. (Columbia University, New York, 1937.) 195 pp. 
THE immediate occasion for this publication is that no copies of the 
essential papers in this collection could be found in any library in 
Washington at the time when the President’s Committee on Adminis- 
trative Management required these documents for the use of members 
of its research staff. The volume includes papers by, among others, 
Luther Culick, Urwick, J. D. Money (of the General Motors 
Corporation), Henri Fayol (perhaps the leading exponent of the 
subject), Mary P. Follett and John Lee. The subjects of the papers 
are—notes on the theory of organisation; organisation as a technical 
problem; the principles of organisation; the administrative theory 
in the State; the function of administration; the need for develop- 
ment of political science engineering; the effects of social environ- 
ment; the process of control; the pros and cons of functionalisation ; 
relationship in organisation; and science, values and _ public 
administration. 

I confess to being more impressed by the enterprise of Dr. Gulick 
in having brought together these papers and in having them printed 
than in the value of the contents; and to having found the volume 
in parts hard and somewhat dull reading, the exceptions including 
the contributions by Dr. Gulick himself and by the late John Lee. 
I doubt whether the papers contributed much to the very interesting 
report on the reform of the federal machinery of administration made 
by the President’s Committee, of which Dr. Gulick was a member. 
Many years ago when I fondly hoped that the key to some of the 
troublesome problems of society lay in the study of sociology, I 
came to earth appalled at the volume of verbiage to the volume of 
value and at the imposing jargon with little enlightenment. I had 
something, I say ‘‘ something ’’ in the endeavour to be fair, of the 
same feeling in reading some of these papers. Frankly, I doubt 
whether there is much future for the “‘ science of administration ”’ 
or management, whether in the public service or in business, unless 
it can be put in plainer language and is brought more into touch 
with the facts of earth. It is not that the writers are just theorists, 
some of them, Fayol for instance, have proved their ability as 
successful men of business, but in some respects business men when 
they turn theorists are easier victims of salvation by classification 
even than the academics. There is too ready a tendency to 
generalisation, such as the view, repeated so often as almost to 
become an article of faith, that the head of a big concern should 
not have more than five or six heads directly under him. 
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Nevertheless, I think that the volume is well worth reading by 
those who are interested in, or concerned with, the larger problems of 
administration or management, and will be great value as a source 
of reference—but why, oh why, no index? There is great need of 
more thought and research on these problems, thorough research 
based on facts of practice and experience. Not that bags-full of 
knowledge will of itself make exceptional administrators or business 
managers, but it will make those with native flair much more profit- 
able servants and may make even the mediocre passable, always 
provided, and here lies a real danger for not a few, that promptitude 
ot action is not sickened by too much knowledge. And not least, 
those of us who write on these subjects must try to do so crisply and 
tellingly and realistically if we are to convince those engaged in the 
practice of administration and management, most of them crusted 
with scepticism, and I speak as one who has spent no little time and 
effort in ploughing this stubborn ground. 

Be GG: 


The Good Society 


By bidesagh LippMANN. Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1937. XIII and 402 pages. 

Ios, . 

THIs is a grand book. It’s message should encourage all whose 
faith in liberalism and democracy is being undermined by the special 
pleadings of representatives of collectivism or of totalitarian or 
authoritarian states whether of the “‘ right ’’ or the “ left.”’ 

All Mr. Lippmann’s work is characterised by a freshness of 
outlook and vigour of style, so it is superfluous to congratulate him 
upon a renewed exhibition of qualities which have already made him 
one of the most trusted commentators upon the confused spectacle 
of modern social and political life. Yet in this work he seems to 
have been roused as never before. It is a most incisive and success- 
ful polemic. His battle-cry is freedom and the inviolability of 
personality; his enemy is collectivism and regimentation. Hence he 
restates the familiar case for free markets and for the rule of law, 
hence he emphasises the limitations of state action as a method of 
social progress. 

It would be impossible to discuss even briefly all the arguments 
presented in this stimulating work, but as the question of State 
action is of great importance to the argument as a whole, it may be 
selected as the main topic of the book for readers of PuBLIc 
ADMINISTRATION. 

‘‘ In order to magnify the purposes of the State,’’ says Mr. Lipp- 
mann, “‘ It is obviously necessary to forget the limitations of men.”’ 
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Because he cannot forget these limitations he holds that it is an 
‘* illusion to imagine that there is a credible meaning in the idea 
that human evolution can be brought under conscious control.’’ The 
difficulties such a task encounters are not merely due to deficiencies 
in knowledge but to the fact that the human mind has not yet 
attained the capacity necessary if it is to grasp the infinite number 
of interdependencies, let alone to appraise and correlate the infinite 
number of fluctuating functional relationships to be dimly discerned 
in contemporary social life. 

A dictatorship, he holds, is as impotent in facing this task as 
any other form of government and the appearance of success which 
it may create is the result not of a natural harmony of interests but 
of the iron hand of the dictator. How, he asks, can a group of 
officials ‘‘ decide how a civilian population shall live nobly and 
abundantly ’’? To readers of the works of Professors von Mises 
and Lionel Robbins it is clear, the economic basis of Mr. Lippmann’s 
argument will not be unfamiliar. But Mr. Lippmann is no advocate 
of laissez-faire, uncritical acceptance of which he consider to have 
been the main reason for the debacle of liberalism after 1870. He 
realises what some economists seem loth to realise, that the 
institutional framework of society makes it ludicrous to talk as 
though men could live in two worlds, one characterised by a free 
exchange economy, the other a realm of law characterised by State 
regulation. 

In facing this contrast Mr. Lippmann, despite the expectations 
which might have been aroused by earlier chapters of his book, 
is prepared to advocate a large amount of what has generally been 
denounced as State interference. His agenda for Liberalism includes 
monetary management, the duty to secure that markets are efficient 
and honest, the encouragement of co-operative organisations of 
producers, social insurance and compensatory action to neutralise the 
devastation caused by rapid technological change, together with 
drastic inheritance taxes and steeply-graded income tax. 

In this way the official, as we know him, apparently cast out of the 
front door, seems to find a ready welcome at the back door. ‘‘ The 
adaptation of the social order to the division of labour ’”’ (by im- 
proving the exchange economy rather than by abolishing it as 
collectivism would wish to do) is, says Mr. Lippmann, ‘‘ an immense 
undertaking since it is the finding of a new way of life for mankind.”’ 

Such a phrase might be misconstrued as inconsistent with the 
general theme of the work which is a running argument against the 
authoritarian conception of State activity in favour of democratic 
self-determination. Mr. Lippmann does not attempt to deal in any 
detail with the principles of public administration nor to define clearly 
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what its service might be in the construction of the renascent Liberal 
State beyond stating general principles such as that “‘the temper 
of officialdom in a liberal society must be predominantly judicial.”’ 
He is however certain that liberalism is so much an essential 
concomitant of the true nature of man that he does not despair at 
all of the future. Whatever may be the temporary triumphs of 
collectivism and of the dictators who create and profit by its vogue, 
there is, he holds, a mighty energy driving men to assert their 
humanity and with it the ideals of charity, tolerance, justice, liberty 
and equality which that humanity implies. 
F. R. COWELL. 


The Administration of Federal Grants to States 


By V. O. Key, Jnr. Pp. 388+xviii. (Public Administration Service, 

Chicago, 1937.) 

THE picture which Dr. Key so competently unfolds in his study con- 
tains numerous points of interest not only for the general English 
reader but also for those who are seeking for something which may 
truthfully be claimed to be ‘‘ principles of public administration.”’ 

In reading this description of the relations between the Federal 
Government and the 48 States the English official will, naturally, find 
himself comparing and contrasting the relations which exist between 
our own Government departments and the some 1,600 local 
authorities. Actually the parallel is often very close. The basic 
difference between the position of a State legislature and an English 
local council is the superior constitutional position of the former. 
The local council, generally speaking, owes its existence to some act 
of the central authority and depends for its powers on that authority. 
The State legislature is not a creature of the Federal Government nor 
does it depend for its main powers on any legislation of that govern- 
ment. Actually this difference is rendered less important in practice 
by reason of the strong sense of local self-government which exists 
among English local councils and which gives them a de facto position 
much stronger than their de jure position would indicate. It is this 
strong sense of independence which has made the grant such an 
important part, in fact an essential part, of the machinery of central- 
local relations in this country; it has been necessary for the central 
authority to buy, as it were, a footing in the sphere of local govern- 
ment. If this is so in England it is much more so in the United States 
where, without the use of a grant, the Federal Government would have 
been able to exercise little or no influence on the various State ser- 
vices. An important problem of American government has, in fact, 
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been the difficulty of obtaining co-ordinated activity among the 48 
States in view of the absence of a superior legal authority with power 
to enforce it. The attempts of the Federal Government to use the 
grant-in-aid to achieve some measure of uniform action are thus 
given a particular interest. In 1936 over £150M of federal money 
was paid to the States for a variety of purposes, the largest single 
grant being for Emergency Relief (£88M), followed by Highways 
(£46M), and there were also grants for Agricultural Education, Old 
Age Assistance, Public Health, etc. This large sum has mainly been 
the result of Rooseveltian legislation, the total grants in 1930 being 
only £28M. 

The administrative problems involved in the distribution of this 
money and in the control and supervision which normally accompany 
it are very much the same as in this country. The English reader 
will thus feel very much at home reading Dr. Key’s analysis of 
American experience with regard to Inspection (of which he writes, 
‘* Inspection is encrusted with the connotation of distasteful prying in 
search of picayune deviations from prescribed courses of conduct, 
to the end that suitable penalties may be invoked ’’); Audit; Reports 
and Records; the Role of Associations and Conferences; and the 
supervision of State Plans and Budgets. (Dr. Key says, ‘‘ To 
effectuate the policies laid down by Congress in federal-aid statutes, 
it has been found most useful in most aided functions to require 
some form of advance federal approval of contemplated State action 
before funds are made available for expenditure.’’) 

The last quotation will recall to the mind of the English local 
government official the struggle between minute control and general 
direction, a struggle which, to some extent, the Minister of Health 
had in mind in 1929 when he decided in favour of the ‘‘ Block’’ grant 
and against the Percentage grant. He will, therefore, be particularly 
interested in the type of grant basis which has proved most acceptable 
in the United States. Strangely enough, considering the weight given 
to the question of grant basis in this country it appears of only recent 
importance in American experience. Dr. Key devotes less than 50 
pages out of nearly 400 to the question of the division of expenditure 
between the Federal and State governments. Most use has been 
made of population as a basis of distribution; for example, the money 
for agricultural research is distributed on the basis of rural population. 
More complicated formule have been used for the distribution of the 
Highway grant; the Act of 1916 provided for the grant to be allocated 
(a) one-third according to area; (b) one-third according to popula- 
tion; and (c) one-third ‘‘ in the ratio which the mileage of rural 
delivery and star routes in each State bears to the total mileage of 
rural delivery and star routes in all the States at the close of the 
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next preceding fiscal year... .’’ The growth of the sum involved 
and particularly the increased emphasis which depression has given 
to the need factor has caused Congress to change its policy. Before 
the Social Security Act of 1935 no federal-aid Act had specifically 
recognised relative financial need as a factor influencing grant distri- 
bution. The nearly £2M voted by that Act for public health grants 
was to be allocated ‘‘ on the basis of (1) the population; (2) the 
special health problems; and (3) the financial needs of the respective 
States.’’ No detailed formula was laid down and the actual alloca- 
tion was determined by the Federal Department concerned. This 
was also true of certain other grants, and quite naturally the Depart- 
ment found itself in difficulties when it had to explain publicly its 
rather intricate method of assessing need; in the case of the F.E.R.A. 
there was a feeling that the political complexion of the legislature 
greatly influenced the allocation. It was also the Social Security Act 
which first introduced the percentage grant into permanent federal- 
aid legislation. American experience of the last two types of grant 
basis is thus rather limited and would probably benefit from a study 
of the lengthy English experience. 

To review this book adequately and do Dr. Key full justice would 
require of the reviewer almost a volume on the English grant-in-aid 
system. Sufficient has been said, however, to indicate that here at 
any rate is a field in which the administrative experience of two 
countries can usefully be compared and studied, probably to the 
advantage of both. Dr. Key is to be congratulated on his painstaking 
work, which is a genuine contribution to the ever-growing volume 
of administrative research. A word of thanks must also be accorded 
to the Public Administration Committee of the Social Science 
Research Council for making it possible not only for this study to 
be undertaken but also for the comparable. Canadian and English 
studies at present in course of preparation. 

D. N. CHESTER. 


A Social Study of Pittsburgh: Community Problems and 
Social Services of. Allegheny County 
By Puitie Kiem and collaborators. XXVI + 958 pages. Humphrey 
Milford. 24s. net. 
Tus study of Pittsburgh naturally calls to mind the famous survey 
of. 1907-8, which in dramatic fashion brought the glare of publicity 
on to the social and human consequences of unrestrained industrial 
development under capitalist control. The scope of the present study 
is limited to the social work and health services in Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny County, a community of nearly 1,400,000 persons. The 
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ways and means by which voluntary and public services ‘organise 
their work, estimates of the meed to be met, the sources of income, 
the relative supply of services to different groups, the degree of 
co-ordination, and similar topics are dealt with. It is evidence of 
the advance in the perspective and technique of social work that 
this discussion, which occupies two-thirds of the book, is prefaced 
by an interpretation of the social and economic life of the community 
within which philanthropic work takes place. This part itself is a 
substantial piece of work of over 350 pages. While, therefore, the 
present volume is not a sequel of the earlier survey, and complete 
comparisons are not possible, in many ways it is a more scientific 
job. Some thirty persons, all of them trained social workers and 
investigators, assisted in the enterprise, which was sponsored by a 
lay committee of persons connected with the Community Fund and 
philanthropic agencies. The funds were provided by the Buhl 
Foundation. 

In a short review it is difficult to do more than pick out at random 
from the many interesting points made by so comprehensive a survey. 
The picture is one of a community overshadowed by the activities 
and power of the great iron and steel and other corporations. ‘‘ The 
dominant opinion, which is the effective one in determining the 
objectives and conditions of social work, is in Pittsburgh composed 
of the elements contributed by the economic hegemony of’ the 
industrial and financial corporations.’’ Dr. Watson, working with- 
out the aid of a series of unemployment insurance statistics, by the 
use of figures of production trends of the different industries, shows 
the slackening of economic growth, the variations of business, and 
the ‘ chances for a living.’ There is an illuminating account of the 
progress in labour organisation, of the effect of the N.I.R.A. on the 
strength of. open and company unions, and of the attitude of the 
various groups of workers towards them. A survey of the physical 
aspect of houses and their state of repair was made by the aid of 
Federal work relief funds. The area contains a larger proportion of 
foreign born and native born of foreign and mixed parentage than 
the United States as a whole.. The extraordinary differences in the 
amount of social services and facilities supplied to the different racial 
communities, the difficulties caused by their different customs and 
response to the social worker, and the uneven incidence of the 
depression upon them are well described. The section on the cost 
of social work makes clear how out of relation is the control exercised 
by the great corporations and others who contribute largely to the 
funds of the various agencies, when the income from other sources 
and the consumers of the services are considered. It is surprising 
to find that the state legislature passed acts providing pensions to 
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widows, but did not make a sufficient appropriation, so that there are 
twice as many on the waiting list as there are recipients. The 
beneficial impact of the Roosevelt policies in raising standards of 
relief is clearly evident. The book concludes with a long list of 
specific recommendations relating to each of the branches of social 
work considered. 

The work is well conceived and competently carried through. 
In judging the performance as a whole, the objectives must be taken 
into account. In all surveys much more material is gathered than 
it is desirable to publish in book form, and the trouble is in drawing 
the line. If the report is too long, the local workers who have most 
to gain from it may not read the whole, and much of its effective 
educational value is lost; but a short account may involve scrapping 
material of general scientific interest. Where, as on this occasion, 
the work is the result of numerous participants, the danger is perhaps 
one of undue length. The work is a bulky one, but only those on 
the spot can judge how far this form is the one best adapted to 
local readers. Its recommendations have been accepted by the 
sponsoring Committee. While the volume is primarily addressed to 
those concerned with the private and public social services of the 
area, the authors say that they have also kept one eye on those in 
other American communities who are faced with the problems of 
adapting social work to changing needs. English readers interested 
either in the American scene or the general problem should not let 
themselves be put off by the size of the book, for it contains a great 
deal of illuminating material and suggestive comment. 

P. Forp. 





Notes 


THE PLACE OF THE ART GALLERY IN THE LIFE OF THE COMMUNITIES 
G. H. Stuart BuNNING 


I pip not hear the valuable paper on the above given by Mr. Stanley Cursiter to 
the Edinburgh Group last year, but I read it with great interest and made some 
notes with the unamiable intention of inflicting them on the readers of the Journal. 
They were mislaid, but have turned up, and I am hoping the Editor will not 
say, ‘‘ This correspondence is now closed.’’ 

If I may venture a mild criticism it is that Mr. Cursiter was in danger of getting 
lost in the Serbonian bog to which he himself alluded of Art for Arts sake. With 
a visiting acquaintance of a great many art galleries, I am a little sceptical of the 
people who see a Madonna and then tiptoe out as from the side chapel of a great 
cathedral. A much more probable explanation is that they are afraid of slipping 
on the floor, and the only people I ever saw in tears before a picture were long- 
haired men and short-haired women in impossible clothes. I, too, could have 
wept before some of the pictures they were admiring in so damp a fashion, though 
for quite different reasons, but that, of course, only proves my abysmal ignorance 
of Art. 

The trouble with so many of our galleries is that so little is done to let the 
community know anything about them and that little not always in the best way, 
although, heaven be praised, there are exceptions. I always visit the local gallery, 
and asking a native the way have often been told he did not know, and even when 
he did he directed me with a mild look of amusement at my wanting to go there. 

So far as the galleries themselves are concerned, lack of funds often means that 
the pictures are not well hung, not too well looked after and the labels uninforma- 
tive. Talk to the Curator, he will usually lament the lack of art feeling on the 
Town Council and still more the fact that the few people who visit the gallery are 
only interested in ‘‘ story ’’ pictures. In this latter lament he goes wrong, he 
knows so much about art that he has forgotten how he first started, and to use an 
arithmetical simile, wants to teach the differential calculus to people who have 
not learned simple addition. 

An eminent surgeon once said that every specialist ought to do general practice 
for a month every year, and in the same way curators might examine their begin- 
nings, and if they do, will find the story picture played its part. When Ruskin 
condemned one of Whistler’s masterpieces as a paint pot flung in the face of the 
public he only showed that he had considered himself too great a critic to bother 
with the story, using the word in its widest sense. This rather studied contempt of 
the modern artist for the story, has some odd results, especially in the way of book 
illustration, for the pictures frequently have no connection with the text, and I am 
the proud possessor of an American anthology which includes ‘‘ The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin. The artist illustrated the scene in which the Piper charms the rats, or 
rather he did not, for the Piper is a buxom pantomime principal boy, playing a 
harp! I have to show the picture to my friends before they will believe me. 

A picture is not just a mass of different colours splashed on by a painter, but 
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as Mr. Cursiter suggests, it has a message, and the trouble is that so many teachers 
are too sniffy and superior to teach it, but the ordinary man is much more likely 
to appreciate depths and values and lights and shadows if he is first of all told 
the story. However, this is degenerating into art criticism, or what is worse, 
criticism of art teachers, and I am fitted for neither. No doubt I shall get my due 
flagellation and shall deserve it, for criticism was not what I set out to write. 

I was particularly attracted by the statement that school children are taken 
to the gallery and given lessons in art appreciation, as in Toronto I saw the system 
at work in a way which surpassed anything I have seen elsewhere. Toronto has 
what may be called a nice little gallery. A room filled with a wonderful collection 
of water-colours of American wild flowers, a few old masters, of which little need 
be said, some good English and French pictures, some very good sculpture, along 
with one or two pieces every local curator knows to his sorrow, viz., gifts from 
donors too important to be told to take the wretched thing away and bury it. 
The rest are pictures by Canadian and United States artists, the figure work very 
good indeed, and so are many of the landscapes, though some too photographic 
and even stark. There is a fine landscape school on the other side, and when the 
artists harness their imagination a little more to their undoubted executive talent 
they will challenge comparison with any school in the world. However, this is 
criticism again, and I ought to add that I write from memory as I lost my Toronto 
books on shipboard. 

So far as I recollect the gallery gets little or no grant from the City, its income 
being derived from gifts and bequests, contributions from the Art Society and 
entrance fees charged on certain days, the gallery being free on the others. 

Wandering in one day in the summer of 1936, I found an art class and 
wandered out again, remarking to the janitor that I did not want to disturb it. 
He smilingly said that if I felt that way about it, I should have some difficulty 
in seeing the gallery at all, as it was only one of four or five classes which came 
every day and they did not mind visitors. So I went back and joined the class. 
The others were youngsters from twelve to seventeen and the teacher was 
explaining a Corot. She told us something of the artist himself and the Barbizon 
school; then after a very simple and lucid explanation of the picture, asked for 
questions and comments, and got them. Most of them were intelligent, and if 
there were one or two funny ones, well, grown ups can say strange things about 
works of art. Being interested, I bought a little book which told me all about 
the experiment, though it is long past that stage. A good many years ago the 
Curator did some hard thinking. There were the usual art classes, a'few lectures, 
and so on. The lectures were not too well attended, and to some extent carried 
coals to Newcastle, for the folk who attended them were already art lovers. How 
could Toronto be got to know that it not only had an art gallery but that it was 
worth while? Like Mr. Cursiter, he thought of the children, though he seems to 
have arrived at his conclusions by a somewhat different route, and he rather 
hesitatingly wrote to all the schools in the City saying that if classes were sent 
down for an hour or so, he and his staff would provide the instruction. 

There was also a commercial side to the matter. It was a fine thing to teach 
people to paint pictures or write books about them, but artists and authors want 
to sell their works, and the people who buy, when they do buy, are members of 
the general public and would be more likely to purchase if they knew more than 
that a picture is an expensive pretty-pretty and could understand an art book. 

In sending out his circular, he hoped that a few progressive schools would 
respond, but almost every school in the City joyfully accepted the invitation and 
for a time he and his staff were badly over-worked. He got over the difficulty by 
getting out descriptive leaflets and, I think, by arranging special classes for the 
teachers in the schools. Thereafter, they gave the minor lectures and the gallery 
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staff the more important ones. The movement has spread to other towns in 
Canada, though more so in Ontario than elsewhere, and has been successful in a 
surprising direction, for the children have infected their elders with their own 
enthusiasm and the attendance at the Toronto gallery and its various functions 
has grown by thousands a year. 

Nor is this the whole of the story. Aided by a grant from the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, coloured slides of many of the pictures have been made, and these, along 
with descriptive lectures, are loaned to places where there are no galleries. It 
may be said there is not a village school in Ontario but where, at the most trifling 
cost, the children can be taught to appreciate the meaning and beauty of pictures. 
A word as to the enthusiasm of the children. It is genuine! When among them 
I reflected that their presence did not necessarily prove a love of pictures. They 
were compelled to attend, and any way the gallery was a break from doing dull 
sums and swotting duller history, but two things showed that I was quite wrong. 
I found that the children were not compelled to attend and what was absolutely 
convincing, voluntary classes are held on Saturdays and during vacations and are 
largely attended. 

It seemed to me an admirable scheme and I know of nothing like it in this 
country. I wish I did, for I would join myself and learn some of the things I 
ought to have known before having the temerity to write this article. 
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The Municipal Year Book and Encyclopedia of Local Government Administration. (The 
Municipal Journal, Ltd., 3 and 4, Clements Inn, Strand, London, W.C.2) 30s. net. 


For size, the 1938 edition of the ‘“‘ Municipal Year Book and Encyclopedia of 
Local Government Administration ’’ constitutes a record since this standard 
volume was founded in 1897. It comprises 1,712 pages, 32 more than last year, 
embraced in 50 sections, 41 of which are devoted to the most important branches 
of the administration, and the remaining nine sections the descriptive records of 
local authorities and the names and addresses of members of Councils and Chief 
Officers in the different classifications of authorities in England, Wales, Scotland 
and Eire; and also lists of Joint Authorities. 

There is a comprehensive survey of local government developments in 1937, 
followed by a review of all the principal law cases of last year affecting local 
government, and details of the chief legislation of the last Parliamentary session. 
This year the Roads and Transport Section has been extended and includes a new 
feature giving details of the personnel, etc., of Highway Committees. Among other 
new features are the lists of Education Committees, with similar data relating to 
personnel. Other prominent sections include those relating to Housing, Town and 
Country Planning, Public Health Services, Parks and Open Spaces, Sewage 
Disposal, Public Cleansing Service, Fire Brigade Services, Water Supply, and Land 
Drainage. Many of the data and statistics are of especial importance this year 
because of the national attention focused on certain services; for instance, the 
Public Health Services, Street Lighting, Fire Brigade Services, and Water Supply. 

In consequence of the first Review of County Districts under the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1929, which is now virtually complete, there have been many changes 
in the urban and rural districts of the country, and these are all noted in this new 
volume. The sections devoted to Finance and Rating and Valuation have been 
augmented, and extended attention has been given to civil aviation. 

Sir Kingsley Wood, M.P., Minister of Health, contributes the general preface 
to the volume, contrasting conditions prevailing now with those which obtained in 
1897 when the Year Book was founded. Forty years ago, he points out, the 
expenditure of Local Authorities was the modest sum of £73,000,000, and the 
outstanding loan debt was only £235,000,000, of which the small sum of £4,351,000 
was ear-marked for housing purposes. Local Authorities now spend {£535,000,000 a 
year and have a loan debt of over {£1,421,000,000. 

Sir Kingsley Wood asks whether the nation is receiving benefits commensurate 
with the amount that is being spent. He is confident that every thoughtful person 
will admit that in matters of health and living conditions we have made consider- 
able advance in forty years. ‘‘ Fewer mothers die in childbirth. More babies live. 
The scourge of consumption claims fewer victims. Thousands of working-class 
families who were living under conditions to which a less enlightened age had 
condemned them are better housed and thousands more are moving to new houses 
every month. Our children are taught in better and brighter-equipped schools. 
They have for their games more open spaces and playing-fields and finer swimming 
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baths.’’ But the Minister urges that we must not be complacent about what has 
already been achieved. 

The Minister of Transport writes a Foreword to the Roads and Transport 
Section. 

The new volume has been completely revised, fully 80 per cent. being rewritten. 


The Population Problem. Several authors. Pp. 176. (Allen & Unwin, Ltd.) 5s. net. 

‘‘ Tuts book,’’ to quote the preface, ‘‘ is based on a series of broadcast talks 
given in the spring of 1937.’’ There can have been few talks which have dealt so 
thoroughly with a subject and few which have brought to the general listener such 
a wealth of expert information and thought on a matter of national importance in 
which the private individual, particularly if he or she is one of a married couple, 
is so intimately concerned. The talks ‘‘ have been considerably revised for 
publication,’ and in their printed form they merit the attention of all who failed 
to hear them and also of the many listeners who realised for the first time that the 
population question has become so urgent and vital and will wish to study it at 
leisure. 

It is a great pleasure to find the subject treated entirely in the scientific spirit, 
though with a keen sense of its bearing on the actualities of human life and 
welfare. The element of ordinary human interest is enhanced by an opening 
chapter, in which Mr. T. H. Marshall describes the contribution of the four “‘ repre- 
sentative people ’’ who appeared at the microphone, and analyses the contents of 
352 letters received by the B.B.C., commenting on the broadcast. These letters 
throw real light on what the public is thinking about the having of children. 

The contributions of the several authors taken together form a comprehensive 
survey of the whole subject and leave no one who has five shillings to spend with 
an excuse for continuing to be muddleheaded or ignorant, in a field where the 
expert can so easily be followed and checked if one will take the small amount of 
trouble necessary. Without exception the experts in this case present their facts 
and their deductions with admirable lucidity. One thing they make clear is that 
the population question is essentially a size-of-family question. Professor A. M. 
Carr-Saunders writes on ‘‘ The Situation in England ’’; H. D. Henderson on 
‘‘ Economic Consequences ’’ and also on ‘‘ Causes and Remedies’’; R. R. 
Kuczynski on ‘‘ World Population ’’; and Professor Arnold Plant on ‘‘ Population 
Trends and International Migration ’’; while Mr. T. H. Marshall contributes a 
chapter on ‘‘ General Conclusions.’’ 

As already said, the problem is treated throughovt in a genuinely scientific 
spirit and without any propaganda; but none the less che bock should do something 
to stir public opinion to the gravity of the prospect now closely impending, of a 
declining population. Such a decline will certainly bring some serious adminis- 
trative problems, problems of the kind dealt with by Mr. Norman Wilson in his 
research study for the Institute: ‘‘ Population Changes and their effect on Social 
Services.”’ 

AQ JW, 


Government Publications and Their Use. By L. F. Schmeckebier, 1936. Pp. 446. (Brook- 
ing’s Institution, Washington, U.S.A.) $3. 
TuE official publications of any modern State are sufficiently bewildering to the 
uninitiated to make some general guide to them a necessity. Probably no country 
experiences a flood of Government publications in any way comparable to that 
which sweeps every year over the United States. 
The tradition of lavish printing has indeed become so firmly established there 
that not even the most appalling economic depression of modern times seems to 
have been able to effect any appreciable reduction or economy. 
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This is not the story which Dr. Schmeckebier has to tell in his volume on the 
subject, which is a bare descriptive account of the main classes of U.S.A. federal 
official documents with a brief account of the available catalogues, indexes and 
bibliographies through which they may be traced and with notes upon their 
availability to private individuals and public libraries. 

The volume deals with Federal Government publications and excludes the huge 
series of State documents, a fact which might not be inferred from its title. 

As a general guide it will be invaluable to librarians and research workers 
approaching the subject for the first time, especially to those outside the United 
States who are unfamiliar with the vast field covered by the publications. In it 
they will find accounts of Congressional Publications, Federal and State Laws and 
Constitutions, Court Decisions, Annual Reports, Administrative Regulations and 
Departmental Rulings, Treaties, Maps, etc. Its only serious inadequacy is the 
failure to give any very clear notion of the vast range of the many other executive 
as distinct from Congressional documents (a distinction analogous to that between 
British non-Parliamentary and Parliamentary papers). This question gets less 
than a dozen pages in a final chapter, and although Dr. Schmeckebier can urge the 
enormous complications of the task and appeal to his previous volume on the 
“* Statistical Work of the National Government ’’ (1925) in extenuation of the 
deficiency, it cannot but be regretted that he was unable to devise some method 
of giving a general survey in bare outline of the main subjects now illuminated by 
Federal public documents. Few people in the United States outside the Govern- 
ment Printing Office itself have taken the amount of interest in Federal publica- 
tions which he has shown and few would be better qualified for the task. 


B.C. 


International Institute Examinations Enquiry: A Conspectus of Examinations in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland. By Sir Philip Hartog, K.B.E., C.I.E., with the 
assistance of Gladys Roberts. (Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London) 1937. Price 3s. 6d. 
Pp. xiv + 182. 

Tus is the fifth of the publications of the English Committee of the International 

Institute Examinations Enquiry. The intention of the present work was to present 

a survey showing the extent to which the examination system has spread in this 

country. The table of contents refers to the examinations conducted by local 

Education Authorities by which the fate of about half a million children at age 11 

is decided each year. In the body of the book the widespread use of Intelligence 

Tests at this stage is to be noted, but, in the main, the examination in Arithmetic 

and English suffices. An important part of the local authorities’ work is the 

award of scholarships at a later age to promising pupils wishing to proceed to 

Technical Colleges and Universities. 

The School Certificate Examination, taken by about 60,000 pupils of Secondary 
Schools each year, is the subject of the next part of the book. The importance of 
this examination to the community cannot be overlooked. On the one hand, it has 
a great influence on the work of the Secondary Schools, and on the other hand, it 
is often the determining factor in the placing of the boy or girl leaving the 
Secondary School on the steps of a career. In the main, the subject matter of the 
various examinations of this type is substantially the same. Most examinations 
offer the possibility of an examination in domestic subjects. The University of 
London Examination offers Logic. In addition to the School Certificate, about 
10,000 pupils take the Higher Certificate Examination, which may in some cases 
exempt candidates from the Intermediate Examination of a University. 

The number and variety of degrees conferred by the Universities forms the next 
part of the book. The subjects are listed for each University, and, in addition, the 
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Diplomas and Certificates granted by the Universities with the various subjects are 
noted. 

Reference is made to the examinations conducted under statutory authority for 
admission to professions, e.g., solicitors, doctors. The constitution of the Council 
of Registration and of the examining body is given. The Central Midwives Board 
is constituted by Act of Parliament and is the authority for conducting examina- 
tions and for maintaining a register. The work of the Civil Service Commission is 
noted. The examinations conducted under the authority of various Govern- 
ment Departments, e.g., the Board of Education, the Board of Trade, the Air 
Ministry, the Ministry of Transport (Driving Tests), receive attention. 

Finally, to emphasise the ramifications of the examination system in the life of 
the community, there is a list of examining bodies connected with a wide variety 
of callings. The list includes Boy Scouts, Brewing and Building, First Aid, 
Froebel and Grocery, Horology, Horticulture and Hygiene. 

A prodigious amount of labour must have gone to the making of this book, and 
the authors are to be congratulated on the achievement of a task well done. 
Perhaps the most significant fact which emerges from a perusal of the book is the 
widespread interest which the University has in every-day affairs. 

E. C. RuHopEs. 


South African Journal of Economics. Vol. 5, No. 4. December, 1937. 
THE December issue of the Journal contains no paper on either of the two main 


preoccupations of South Africa—the native question and the gold question. 

Mr. H. M. Robertson contributes an article on Systematic Colonisation in the 
Cape of Good Hope and concludes, broadly speaking, that though there has been 
colonisation it has mainly been unsystematic. The Dutch East India Company 
rarely encouraged white settlers in its possessions, and it was not until the second 
British occupation of the Cape in 1806 that efforts were made to regularise the 
conditions on which land was held and to give immigrants some security of tenure. 
Much of the difficulty in later years arose out of finance, and various expedients 
both at home and in the Colony were resorted to in order to assist intending 
emigrants: but that is a long story. However, the general conclusion appears to 
be that although many plans were put into‘ operation from time to time and many 
theories given at least partial application, the growth of the white population was 
somewhat haphazard. 

Mr. C. W. Pearsall writes on some aspects of the Development of Secondary 
Industry in the Union of South Africa. He shows that the great stimulus to 
industrial organisation, which was small at the time of the Union of the four 
provinces in 1910, came from necessity during the war when, with shipping space 
cut down and with rising prices, it became of vital necessity to South Africa to 
develop her secondary industry. Industrial production, which amounted to 
£22 million in 1910, had risen to £93 million in 1919, an increase which, even 
discounting the exaggeration introduced by rising prices, was considerable in so 
short a space of time. In 1925 the new Government completely recast the tariff 
with the object of protecting South African industries, and from that moment 
further industrialisation was inevitable. Nevertheless, an iron and steel industry 
was not established until the South African Iron and Steel Industrial Corporation 
came into operation between 1933 and August, 1935. Mr. Pearsall also comments 
on the effect of industrialisation upon the employment of various classes of persons. 

Competition and centralised planning is dealt with in a well-balanced and 
extremely interesting paper by Mr. F. J. van Biljon. He sets out the theoretical 
advantages of a system of free competition and a system of socialistic planning 
and points out with a clarity which is remarkable in so short a paper the disadvan- 
tages of each system. 

There are the usual reviews, comments, memoranda and statistics. J. K. 
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The Economic Record: The Journal of the Economic Society of Australia and New 

Zealand, Vol. XIII, No. 25. December, 1937. 

In this issue there are articles on two important measures of the Government of 
New Zealand in the economic sphere, the first dealing with guaranteed prices for 
New Zealand exports and the other with the application of the fair-wage principle. 
Both are of wide interest since they deal with experiments in State interference in 
industry and agriculture, the consequences of which may be of great importance 
not only to the country in which they are made but in other countries by force of 
example. 

Dr. H. Belshaw in his paper on guaranteed prices deals with the provisions of 
the Primary Products Marketing Act, the object of which is ‘“‘ to make better 
provision for the marketing of dairy produce and other primary products, so as to 
ensure for producers an adequate remuneration for the service rendered by them 
to the community.’’ So far the Act has been applied only to dairy produce. The 
new department which has been set up to deal with the matter have taken over 
the marketing functions of the New Zealand Dairy Board. They have power to 
acquire ownership at fixed prices of products intended for local consumption and 
they take possession of all dairy produce intended for export as soon as it is 
delivered on ship board, if it has not been acquired earlier. Heavy penalties are 
provided for selling at prices less than those fixed by the Department. Dr. Belshaw 
goes on to examine the various problems which are raised by this procedure and 
also the possible effects of the system. He shows that while the main object of 
the policy is to protect the primary producer from the effects of slumps and booms 
the actual result may very well be, during a depression, to discourage the decline 
in internal prices and costs and so to encourage imports. As regards finance, he 
shows that on present figures the deficit to be made up from the New Zealand 
Exchequer will be something in the region of £2 million a year, and that this 
deficit has to be faced in a period of relative prosperity. Even, however, were 
world prices to increase there may be the greatest political difficulty in reducing 
this form of subsidy in view of the certain opposition of the farmer, who would 
take no account of the economic rectitude of the policy of accumulating surpluses 
against the next depression. 

The paper by Mr. E. J. Riches on the fair-wage principle deals generally with 
the operation of the New Zealand Arbitration Court and directs attention to certain 
issues of wage policy in the light of the latest Industrial Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Amendment Act of 1936. 

Professor A. G. B. Fisher reviews the report of the Royal Commission on the 
Banking System in Australia and there are articles also on incidence of taxation, 
the theory of wage fixation, and a statistical examination of the progress of 
industrialisation in Russia from 1900-36. 

There are also the usual reviews and notes. 

jou: 
Revue Internaticnale des Sciences Administratives. 11 Annee, No. 1, January, February 

and Marca, 1938. 

THE major part of the section devoted to original contributions in this issue is 
taken up with a report of an interview given by M. Camu, Commissaire Royal 
a la Réforme administrative, on the question of administrative reform in Belgium. 
The conditions which M. Camu outlines as calling for reform bring to mind those 
which existed in England before the establishment of the Civil Service Commission, 
the Whitley Councils and the erection of central offices at Whitehall. M. Camu 
finds in the British Civil Service a solution to most, if not to all, of the problems 
with which he is faced, and he is able to support his proposals with a reference 
to the excellent working of the English system. That such a reference should be 
possible at least indicates that the English system is on the whole sound. 
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The first fruits of an inquiry into the composition and the réle of Ministerial 
Cabinets appear. This inquiry is for the English civil servant a little outside the 
scope of public administration, being rather regarded as a matter for political 
science. The claim of Members of Parliament to be kept informed of the facts 
upon which Ministers base their decisions has in England been the main ground 
of the plea for the formation of such committees. For the Belgians the existence 
of such Cabinets involves staffing difficulties with which we are not troubled; 
these difficulties arise out of conditions which M. Camu seeks to reform. On the 
whole the inquiry does not look like being of much practical value. 

There is an article on recent developments in the Post Office by Sir Henry 
Bunbury. The remainder of the journal is taken up with reviews, the majority 
of which are concerned with the status of public officials in various countries 


and their rights and privileges. 
A. W. P. 











Institute Notes and News 


London Winter Conference.—The London Winter Conference of the Institute, 
held at Westminster City Hall by the kindness of the Mayor and Corporation of 
Westminster, on February 5th and 6th, was well attended and was in every way 
a success. The dinner and dance arranged for the Saturday evening made a most 
pleasant social feature. 

The subjects discussed at the Conference fell under the general heading of ‘‘ The 
Family and the State,’’ and in detail included the health services, the educational 
system, the other social services and family allowances. Copies of the papers 
(which appear in the present issue of the Journal) had been circulated in advance 
to those present and were taken as read, with a few supplementary or explanatory 
remarks by the respective writers, Dr. Arthur Massey, Mr. Leslie Hutchinson, 
Dr. P. Ford and Mr. D. V. Glass. Mr. E. M. H. Lloyd, who had taken a con- 
siderable share in planning the scope of the programme, proved a very genial and 
efficient chairman, and there was, as usual at the Conferences of the Institute, a 
succession of bright and competent speakers, keeping to the point and bringing 
the practical experience of their daily work to bear on the problems under 
discussion. Several points of view besides those of public servants were repre- 
sented, including an interesting contribution from Mr. J. G. S. Donaldson, of the 
Pioneer Health Centre, Peckham, and one from Mrs. Edna Thorp, introduced by 
the B.B.C. as a representative member of the public who are served. 

The fundamental question whether the social services are to be regarded as 
salvage operations among a rapidly proceeding wreckage of the family or, on the 
other hand, as services of a reintegrating character, which will once again establish 
the family firmly, though with differences, as the social unit, received much 
attention. There was evidently a strong desire among those engaged in the 
administration of the services to feel that they were engaged in work of a genuinely 
constructive character; and on this aspect the discussion went far to justify a 
general attitude of optimism, certainly as regards the health services and the 
education services. 


Visits from Overseas.—During the past few months there have been a number of 
members and friends from overseas who have called at the London office and given 
opportunity for pleasant and helpful personal contact. These have included Mr. 
T. R. Loftus MacInnes, Secretary for Indian Affairs, Ottawa; Professor M. E. 
Loomis, Professor of Government in New York University; Professor A. Brady, 
M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Political Science in the University of Toronto; 
Mr. Lee S. Greene, Fellow of the Social Service Research Council, 1937-38, formerly 
supervisor of Training in Public Administration, Tennessee Valley Authority; 
Mr. John E. Devine, M.A., of the University of Chicago; Mr. G. J. Evatt, Com- 
missioner for Water Conservation and Irrigation, State Government of New South 
Wales and a member of the Council of the New South Wales Regional Group. 
Without exception these visits have been much appreciated. 
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Professor Brady is travelling with an Empire research fellowship and will be 
visiting South Africa, Australia and New Zealand. Opportunity has been taken 
to send greetings by him to the colleagues in the several Dominions. 

Mr. MacInnes reports the spontaneous formation of a seminar group among 
Government officials in Ottawa which holds promise of further development of 
the study of public administration on Institute lines. 


President’s Visit to Australia.—The visit of Sir Joseph Stamp to Sydney, to 
take part in the celebration of the 150th anniversary of the foundation of the 
State of New South Wales, was made the occasion of cordial greetings and 
hospitality by the members of the Australian Regional Groups of the Institute. 
Landing at Adelaide, Sir Josiah was able to spend only a few hours in that city, 
but during that time a warm welcome was extended to him by the’ Government of 
South Australia, and by Mr. J. P. Burnside on behalf of the South Australian 
Regional Group, messages having already been sent to meet his steamer at Perth. 
On proceeding to Sydney, he addressed the following letter to the friends in 
Adelaide :— 


““T wish that I were staying longer in Adelaide so that I could meet the 
members of the Institute of Public Administration. For I greatly value my 
position as the third President of the parent society, and I believe that the 
Institutes throughout the Empire are destined to do a great public service, 
in increasing the knowledge and co-ordinating the efforts of their members for 
the general good. The first essential of good work is to take a keen interest 
in it; the second, to follow the best standards, and the Institute certainly keeps 
both these objectives. We have so much in our common background that 
whatever our superficial differences, our different expressions and techniques 
are exchangeable to the common advantage. I wish your Regional Group the 
greatest success in your efforts.’’ 


At Sydney, arrangements had been made to hold an Institute Dinner in his 
honour. This took place on 1st February and the attendance numbered over a 
hundred and eighty. The dinner was presided over by the State Chief Justice, 
Sir Frederick Jordan, and the guests included leading members of all the public 
departments and of the chief civic organisations. 

In replying to the principal toast, Sir Josiah developed some of the lines of 
thought which he had followed in his presidential address to the Institute in 
London, and reports received from Sydney indicate that his remarks have 
stimulated much interest in the subject of the type of public servant required 
under modern conditions. 

The hospitality extended to the President by the members of the Tnstituté in 
Australia is much appreciated by their colleagues in Great Britain, ‘dnd thé 
members of the Council are indeed glad that the opportunity of this fraternal 
demonstration has occurred. 


Summer Conference, 1938.—The arrangements for the Summer Conference of 
the Institute, to be held at Wills Hall, Bristol University, July 15th to-18th, have 
made good progress and everything points to an exceptionally senemting and 
attractive Conference being held. Details are as follows:— - 


Chairman of Conference : Sir Josiah Stamp, G. C. B., G. B.E., F: B: “AL ens 
of the Institute). 


PROGRAMME OF Suspects » FOR Discussion. 
1.- Administration of- Ports. : 
(a) Government relations” with Docks and Harbours.” A: T. V. Robinson, 
C.B., C.B.E. (Deputy Secretary, Ministry of Transport). 
(b) Bristol Docks. R. H. Jones (General Manager, Bristol Docks). 
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(c) A small port. (Not yet settled.) 
(d) A historical survey. H. L. Beales, M.A. (Reader in Economic History, 
London School of Economics and Political Science). 


2. Social Trends in Rural Areas: Administrative Problems. 
, (a) General Survey. L. Elmhirst (Dartington Hall). 
(b) Education. Henry Morris, M.A. (Education Secretary, Cambridgeshire 
County Council) 
(c) Transport and Allied Problems. Edward Stead, A.M.I.C.E., F.S.I. 
(County Surveyor, Somerset County Council). 
3. Problems of Training for the Public Service (in relation to the increasing 
Governmental activities). 
(a) The Civil Service. Sir Henry Bunbury, K.C.B. (formerly Comptroller 
and Accountant General of the Post Office). 
(b) Local Government. (Not yet settled.) 
(c) The Universities. Dr. Ernest Barker (Professor in Political Science, 
Cambridge University). 
(da) American Experience. (Not yet settled.) 





Research —Four further research reports under the Spelman scheme are ready 
for publication and will be available shortly. These aré:— 


Decentralisation in Central Government Departments, by May L. Dhonau, B.A.; 

Use of Voluntary Agencies in Central and Local Government, by Susan M. 
Ranken Hayes; 

Public Health Services, by Norman Wilson, M.A., D.P.A.; and 

Local Authorities : Consolidated Loans Fund, by A. H. Marshall, B.Sc. (Econ.), 
A.I.M.T.A., and J. M. Drummond, A.I.M.T.A., A.S,A,A, 


The last-named report is being published in co-operation with the Institute of 
Municipal Treasurers and Accountants, whose cordial participation in the work 
of administrative research in financial subjects is much appreciated. 

Arrangements are being made, beginning with the second of the above reports, 
for the publication of reports under the Institute’s scheme by Messrs. William 
Hodge & Co., Ltd. It is hoped that publication in a uniform series by this well- 
known firm will ensure for the reports a wide field of influence. The Council 
otf the Institute is pleased to announce that, under the arrangement with Messrs. 
Hodge & Co., copies of the reports will be available for members of the Institute 
at a substantially reduced price, usually half price, post free. Further particulars 
will be announced as and when the books are published. 


Manchester University and Public Administration 

A recent statement of the research work to be undertaken by the Economics 
Research Section of the University of Manchester contains a passage on public 
administration as follows :— 


Public Administration 

The growing importance of the influence of central and local authorities in 
the economic life of the community makes it essential that closer contact shall 
be maintained between those interested in political science and public adminis- 
tration and those concerned more strictly with the science of economics. Degree 
courses in Public Administration have existed in the University since 1927, 
and since 1932 an attempt has been made to relate, as far as possible, the 
research work of the teachers in this subject with the general programme of 
research of the Section. The directions in which this collaboration has most 
to give appear to be as follows :— 
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(i) Public Utilities and Public Corporations 

The Section has already issued studies of public road passenger transport 
and of the gas industry and work is, at present, being conducted into tramway 
undertakings. It is proposed to produce other monographs on specific utilities 
and then attempt to produce a synthetic study of this branch of the economic 
system. 

The Section is interested in the problems arising from the extension of State 
intervention in economic affairs, and at present an inquiry is being undertaken 
in regard to the Agricultural Marketing schemes. The schemes raise questions 
of special importance for those concerned with administration and economics. 


(ii) Local Government 

It is proposed to widen the field of research in local government and public 
administration beyond the economic aspects which have so far bounded this 
part of the Section’s work. The first step in this has already been taken by the 
undertaking of a study of Grants-in-Aid and Central Control of Local 
Authorities which is now approaching completion. Three other subjects 
appear appropriate for inquiry in the near future in that they enable the 
Section to study national problems in the light of the varied material at its 
disposal locally. In view of the variety and complexity of local government 
in South-East Lancashire, a general survey is desirable of the local government 
of the area, in order to indicate the problems of co-ordination of services 
between different Local Authorities and to throw light upon the question of 
the most suitable areas for local administration. Secondly, the satellite town 
of Wythenshawe is now being rapidly developed by Manchester. Its develop- 
ment raises many administrative, economic and social problems which it is 
now opportune to investigate. And thirdly, a study of the incidence of local 
rates on various classes in the community would be valuable. The rating 
system has been subject to a good deal of criticism and various measures have 
been passed to relieve particular groups, but no thorough analysis of the impact 
of the system upon the different classes of ratepayers has yet been attempted. 


This enterprise of Professor Jewkes, Mr. Chester and their colleagues is 
welcomed, and results will be awaited with great interest. Most of the problems 
that the Section propose to study have been discussed by the Institute from time 
to time; but the discussion has often been a little theoretical, and most of us have 
felt the essential need for the sort of factual investigation that is now proposed. 
Manchester’s realistic conception of the function of a university should go far to 
upset the common notion of the word ‘‘ academic.”’ 
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